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Training for an Infantry Division 


Mas. Gen. JoHNson Hacoop, U. S. Army’ 


I 

N France during the Great War the 
| S. O. S. was charged with the re- 
ceipt, equipment, and distribution of 
replacements. None of our prewar ex- 
perience or procedure could be applied 
to this new situation. We had to dis- 
card the sacred precepts and practices 
of peace and -devise new methods to 
meet the cruel demands of war. These 
new methods were developed mainly 
by a New York lawyer commissioned 
as major and judge advocate but actu- 
ally serving as assistant to the chief of 
staff of the Replacement Division. 

The following description is taken 
from my notes—September, 1918: 

Our principal camp for this purpose 
was at Saint-Aignan, where the 4lst 
Division had been converted into a Re- 
placement Division. 

When a casual arrived he dumped 
all articles of clothing and equipment 
except a few souvenirs. He was then 
bathed, deloused, dressed in clean new 
uniform and underclothing, shaved, 
and his hair eut, after which he was 
examined for classification and as- 
signed to an organization. From there 
he was marched along a counter as in 
a cafeteria and drew all articles of 
equipment, ineluding rifle and am- 
munition. He was then insured and 
viven thirty-five franes in cash, whether 
he had any pay due him or not. After 
this he was ready to be shipped to his 
organization. 

If there were some fundamental ele- 





‘Commanding Philippine Division, 1927-29. 


ments of training that he had not re- 
ceived, he was given that instruction. 
It was developed that there were men 
who had been in the Army four months 
and had never fired a rifle, had never 
had any gas instruction, and had never 
marched a mile with a pack; that 
many of them had spent their time on 
setting-up exercises, learning the cour- 
tesies and customs of the service, sing- 
ing, and acquiring a knowledge of 
court-martial procedure. 

Many thousands of replacements 
were being sent through Le Mans and 
stopped off there for a couple of hours 
to get gas instruction before going to 
the front. Maj. Gen. E. F. Glenn, the 
Depot Commander, telephoned me for 
authority to keep these men eight ad- 
ditional hours in order to give them 
some target practice. He said that a 
great many had never fired a rifle and 
that some did not even know how to 
open a breech block. He said it was a 
shame to send these men to the front 
in this condition when eight hours’ de- 
lay would enable him to give them at 
least one string of shots on the range. 
I took it up with G. H. Q., but the 
answer came back that the need for 
them at the front was too great to 
warrant this delay and that they must 
be sent forward immediately. 


Think of it! We had been in the war 
eighteen months and could not spare 
eight hours for the instruction of men 
who had never opened the breech 
blocks of their rifles. 

Twelve years later Clemenceau said 
—‘‘The Americans are fine soldiers, 
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but their military preparedness was 
and will always remain insufficient to 
make them a decisive factor to be rec- 
koned with at the psychological mo- 
ment in case of war.’’ 


This misfit in the matter of training 
became so bad that on October 8, 1919, 
I sent an officer, Maj. Huger W. Jervey 
of the Replacement Division, back to 
the United States with instructions to 
go to the Chief of Staff of the Army— 
General March had agreed to receive 
him—and lay before that officer in per- 
son our plan of ‘‘Training in Essen- 
tials First.’’ 

The following is quoted from the 
plan taken to the United States by 
Major Jervey : 

“‘It has been found impossible in 
France to guarantee the completion of 
any prearranged system of training. 
It is therefore imperative that training 
courses in the United States should be- 
gin with those things most essential in 
ease of sudden eall to the front. * * * 
Instruction in small arms and rifle 
practice should begin within forty- 
eight hours after the soldier has been 
mustered into the service. Gas in- 
struction and instruction in bayonet 
and hand grenade work should also be 
taken up at once. Every replacement 
before being sent to France should be 
given target practice at least up to 300 
yards, and any soldier with six weeks 
for training in the United States should 


complete the full course before leav- 
ing.’’ 


Il 


To SHOOT, to MARCH and to 
OBEY. These are the essential re- 
quirements of a soldier. By SHOOT- 
ING we mean the use of all weapons, 
and in the case of staff troops the use 
of all tools and equipment. By 
MARCHING we mean all forms of lo- 
comotion, from crawling on the stom- 
ach to flying in the air. 








We know that when war comes there 
is little time for training and that this 
time is never used to the best advan- 
tage. Training programs are inter- 
rupted and never completed. In the 
last months of the war, as in the first, 
individuals and organizations are hur- 
ried to the front without proper pre- 
liminary preparation. 

In these circumstances we should go 
straight for the ESSENTIALS and 
get direct action. We cannot afford 
to waste time upon non-essentials even 
though their indirect effect may even- 
tually be of value. For example, a 
soldier should be taught to use his rifle 
before he is taught to take it apart; 
he should be taught to take cover be- 
fore he is taught to change step. 

For the ordinary peace-time Regu- 
lar Army soldier it makes little differ- 
ence in what order we teach him his 
duties. Since snappy salutes, well 
ordered squad rooms, and highly pol. 
ished equipment are taken as the meas- 
ure of efficiency, we allow those things 
to engage our first attention. But when 
war comes we shall need drill masters 
who can change cwilians into soldiers 
in the minimum of time. And every 
hour wasted costs us lives and treasure. 

In the days of individual combat the 
novice had no chance against the ex- 
pert with a sword or a battle axe. But 
nowadays a young gangster is a dan- 
gerous antagonist with a few minutes’ 
instruction in the use of machine guns 
and ‘‘pineapples.’’ When troops used 
close order maneuvers upon the bat- 
tlefield they had to be taught close 
order drill on the parade ground. But 
Braddock lost out to the Indians and 
the British could not stand up against 
the Boers. Precision of movement is 
no longer required of men. That is 


provided by machines. Snappy, well 
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drilled soldiers are pleasing to the eye, 
especially when they are girls on the 
stage, but war is fought in muck and 
blood. 

III 

The Philippine Division consisted of 
two strongly contrasted elements, the 
native troops on the one hand and the 
white troops on the other. The native 
troops—45th and 57th Infantry, 24th 
Field Artillery, 26th Cavalry, 14th 
Engineers, and 12th Medical Regiment 
—were perhaps the best trained, the 
best dressed, and the best disciplined 
troops in the American Army. At our 
last annual maneuvers the Department 
Commander (Maj. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur) rated them as ‘‘at least 
superior.’’ Upon occasion every offi- 
cer and man in the division turned out 
in a freshly laundered uniform of 
identical material—Hong Kong khaki. 
Our cavalry was pronounced by Gen- 
eral Wood as superior in appearance 
to any he had seen elsewhere in the 
world. The 57th Infantry had an 
average length of service of ten years, 
an average man in the guard house 
of less than two, and of desertions in 
preceding year none. The 14th En- 
gineers held the highest record for rifle 
practice in the Army—100 per cent 
qualified with an average score of 
300.26. They qualified 42 per cent ex- 
-perts, 34 per cent sharpshooters, and 
24 per cent marksmen. So we did not 
have to worry much about the training 
of the native troops. 

But the white troops, the 31st In- 
fantry and our battalion of the 15th 
Infantry, presented a very different 
problem. There was a complete turn- 
over in both officers and men every 
two years, and discipline was bad. 
Wine and women are too much for 
white soldiers in the Far East. But 





this quick turn-over and the frequent 
receipt of large batches of recruits 
gave us an excellent opportunity to 
illustrate the plan of ‘‘ Essentials 
First’’ in training replacements. 

On November 30, 1927, a transport 
arrived with a batch of 506 recruits 
for the 31st Infantry. They had to be 
placed in quarantine for twenty-one 
days on account of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. Two days after this, 
December 23rd, all ordinary military 
duty was to be suspended for ten days 
by department orders, on account of 
the Christmas holidays. This left only 
a seven days’ normal training period 
before the beginning of the division 
maneuvers, January 12. 


The regimental commander did the 
usual thing in requesting authority to 
leave the recruits behind. This appli- 
cation was disapproved and he was 
directed to prepare them for immediate 
field service, covering all the essentials 
(as laid down on pages 11-18) except 
rifle practice. He was allowed to use 
his own methods to bring about the 
required results, but a special inspector 
was assigned to see what results were 
obtained. 


The following are extracts from the 
Inspector’s report : 


**2. The maneuvers: 

The infantry of the division was 
transported by barge from Manila to 
Orani, Bataan, on the night of 12-13 
January, 1928. After traveling the 
night, the troops of the 31st Infantry 
went into camp just north of Orani at 
daylight 13 January, 1928. 

The division marched the next day. 

The 31st Infantry was assigned the 
mission of enveloping the right of the 
enemy’s position at Hermosa, and 
forcing the crossing of the Colo River 
near Dinalupihan. The 31st Infantry 
went into camp north of that river on 
the Guagua-Hermosa road at about 
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1:00 P. M. The regiment marched 
about 12 miles, half of this distance 
over difficult trails. 

On the following day (15 January, 
1928) the regiment marched to the 
vicinity of San Jose, a distance of about 
16 miles. The day was hot, the road 
sandy, the dust low hanging. 

On the following day (16 January, 
1928) the regiment marched 9 miles 
and went into camp north of Porac. 
This day was hot, the road dusty and 
in places narrow and rough. 

On the following day the regiment 
shifted its camp to a position south of 
Angeles. 

On the following day (18 January, 
1928) the regiment marched to Camp 
Stotsenburg, 13 miles, and participated 
in a general attack by the division. 

The two following days were devoted 
to preparation of personnel and equip- 
ment for the review by the Department 
Commander. 

On 21 January, 1928, the regiment 
participated in this review. 

On 22 January, 1928, the regiment 
marched to Angeles, 10 miles. 

On the 23rd to San Fernando, 11 
miles. 

On the 24th to Pulilan, 15 miles. 

On the 25th to Bigaa, 10 miles. 

On the night of the 25-26 to Caloo- 
can, 14 miles. 

The regiment remained at Caloocan 
during daylight of 26 January, 1928, 
and during the night of the 26-27 
marched to Manila, six miles.’’ 

“*5. Performance of Recruits. 

The division inspector gave special 
observation to the 1st Battalion, which 
contained the greatest number of re- 
eruits. Observation was also made of 
the 2nd Battalion, and 1st Battalion, 
15th Infantry, by way of comparison. 

The recruits compared favorably 
with the older soldiers in endurance of 
marching and observance of road dis- 
cipline. Both were very good. 

The presence of this large number of 
recruits appeared to have no deleterious 

influence to the orderly and expedi- 
tious making and breaking of camp. 

On the hardest march (from the 
eamp near Dinalupihan to San Jose) 














































eight men from the 31st Infantry were 
taken into the ambulance. Of these, 
four were recruits. 

There were 12 casualties evacuted— 
of these six were recruits. 

The officers of the 1st Battalion were 
unanimous in the opinion that the 
spirit of the reeruits was as a whole 
better than that of the older soldiers 
due to the absence of. drunkards and 
men suffering from venereal diseases 
or their effects. 

During the operation near Hermosa 
the troops were required to take forma- 
tions protective against artillery and 
machine gun fire. Under the guidance 
of officers and non-commissioned off- 
cers, the recruits took their places in 
these formations with but little con- 
fusion. 

The 1st Battalion was in reserve dur- 
ing the attack exercise at Camp Stots- 
enburg and consequently had _ little 
opportunity to show its proficiency in 
taking formations required under those 
conditions. 

Had the 31st Infantry been stationed 
in a more favorable locality Fort Wil- 
liam McKinley for instance (instead 
of Manila), where suitable terrain was 
convenient, a great deal more could 
have been accomplished in extended 
order, scouting and patrolling even in 
the limited time at its disposal.”’ 


There are two points the inspector 
did not bring out. The recruits were 
as red as lobsters (from the sun) and 
as proud as peacocks ; they had sudden- 
ly become real soldiers when they had 
expected to be rookies for months on 
end. The second point was that at 
the division review at Camp Stotsen- 
berg the department commander picked 
out one battalion and highly compll- 


mented it upon performance and 
appearance. It was the recruit battal- 
ion! And he did not know it. 


So much for the 31st Infantry. | 
stated above that the intensive pre- 
maneuver training program for their 
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recruits did not inelude rifle practice. 
My friend, Colonel Sandy MacNab has 
always insisted that if you put a man 
on the rifle range too soon you will 
make him gun shy. So not being a 
Doughboy myself, I did not like to take 
the responsibility for spoiling a large 
batch of perfeetly good infantry re- 
cruits. But I tried it out upon the 
cadet corps of the Philippine Univer- 
sity. Personally, I think a recruit 
should be taken out behind the barracks 
the day of his arrival and allowed to 
shoot at a tin.ean. That is the way I 
learned to shoot as a boy, and that kind 
of shooting is good enough in time of 
war. 

But here follows the report of what 
was actually done with the Philippine 
University cadet corps. From the 
practical standpoint of modern war, I 
consider their accomplishment much 
more important than that of the 14th 
Engineers, with its small-arms record 
for the entire Army. 


Preliminary Training and Rifle 
Practice 
Cadet Corps, University of the 
Philippines, at Fort McKinley, 
April 3, 1928 

‘*Due to the limited amount of time 
available for instruction and range 
firing the following course was de- 
cided upon. Practice: 10 rounds at 
200 yards, 5 prone and 5 sitting. Re- 
cord: 10 rounds at the ‘‘A”’ target at 
200 yards and 10 rounds at 300. Each 
range 5 prone and 5 sitting, making a 
possible seore of 100. 

For qualification expert, sharp- 
shooter, and marksman, 85, 80 and 70 
respectively was decided upon. 

A total of 362 cadets and cadet offi- 
cers fired this course. Over 90 per 
cent of these men had never fired the 
rifle before, nor had they received any 
instruetion prior to this encampment. 

Following is a record of the firing 
by companies : 


Co. ‘‘A’’ (135 cadets) received a 
total of 5 hours’ instruction during 
their 3 days’ on the range. Of the 135 
men firing, 75 qualified as marksmen or 
better, including 12 experts, 23 sharp- 
shooters and 40 marksmen, with an 
average score per man of 70.2. 

Co. ‘‘B’’ (87 cadets) received 6 
hours’ instruction during their 3 days’ 
on the range. Sixty-five men quali- 
fied as marksmen or better, including 
12 experts, 22 sharpshooters and 31 
marksmen, with an average score per 
man of 72.15. 

Co. ‘‘C”’ (firing 132 eadets) received 
7 hours’ instruction and qualified 88 
men as marksmen or better, including 
32 experts, 18 sharpshooters and 54 
marksmen, with an average score per 
man of 75.08. 

Four graduate cadet officers and 4 
Battalion staff cadet officers fired the 
course, seven of whom qualified. Their 
average score per man was 82.0. 

Of the 362 cadets firing, 245 quali- 
fied, or 67.67 per cent. 

Now we have all been astonished to 
find what C. M. T. C. boys can do. A 
few of us realize how much the Na- 
tional Guard can do after a few hour’s 
armory drill. But none of us are will- 
ing to trust a Regular Army man, 
either officer or soldier, with serious 
undertakings until he has become grey 
in the service. 

IV 

And now follows the ‘‘ Essentials of 
Training’’ as _ prescribed for the 
Philippine Division. It covers Infan- 
try, Cavalry, Field Artillery (Pack), 
Engineers and Medical Corps. We had 
corresponding instructions for the 
special troops of the division and for 
the 60th C. A. C. (AA), but for the 
sake of brevity they are omitted. 
ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING FOR INFANTRY 
1. Individual Training: 

a. The use of weapons: 

Rifle ; 
Bayonet ; 
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Auto-rifle ; 
Machine gun—for machine gun 
companies ; 
Throwing grenades ; 
37-mm-gun ; 
Infantry howitzer ; 
Pistol ; 
Gas. 
b. Obedience to orders. 
2. Collective Training: 


a. Marching: 

Rate of march; 

Road discipline—maintained by 
all commanders down to 
squad leaders; 

H alts—action during—by all 
commanders down to squad 
leaders ; 

March Hygiene: 

Drinking of water, 

Inspection of feet-—squad and 
platoon leaders to carry 
out. 

Step: 

Whole company to march in 
step or out of step. 

Taking cover from airplane ob- 
servation and measures of 
defense against airplane 
attack. 

b. Patrolling: 

Orders to patrol leaders and 
orders of leaders to patrol. 

Conduct of patrols: 

Exercises in simple missions: — 
formation of patrols—not 
to be dispersed to such an 
extent that the leader can 
not retain control. 

Taking cover from airplane ob- 
servation. 

e. Attack: 

Approach march ; 

Deployment for the attack; 

Taking advantage of the 

ground ; 



























Keeping proper distances be- 
tween sucessive lines—front 
to rear; : 

Keeping men deployed at 
proper intervals; 

Keeping up forward movement; 

Leadership of squad and platoon 
leaders ; 

Rapidly bringing order out of 
confusion after the objec- 
tive has been obtained— so 
as to meet possible counter 
attack ; 

Combat patrols; 

“‘Digging in’’ on reaching the 
objective if mission calls for 
it, whenever and wherever 
it may be necessary ; 

Method of calling for artillery 
support—this for officers ; 

Battalion machine gun com- 
panies—method of advance 
and support rendered to 
rifle companies—-attention 
to cover ; 

Use of machine gun companies 
of reserve battalions. 


d. Defense: 
Organization of the ground ; 
Communications (other than 

signal) ; 
Flank protection ; 
Utilization of machine guns— 
coordinated for defense as 
a whole—coordination with 
artillery protective fires; 
Bring order out of confusion on 
making a _ retirement if 
forced out of a position— 
rallying points; 
Artillery—method of calling for 
(officers only). 


e. Covering Forces: 


Advance and rear guards—out- 
posts ete. : 
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Officers are expected to know 
how to make the proper dis- 
positions for advance and 
rear guards — outposts — 
combat patrols — march 
outposts, 


f. Signal Communications: 

(1) In attaek— 

Use of runners — from regi- 
ments through battalions 
down to companies; 

Telephone, radio ete., from bri- 
gade to regiment. 

(2) In Defense— 

Use of runners; 

Telephones—brigade down to 
companies, through regi- 
ments ; 

Radio—brigade down to battal- 
ions through regiments. 

(3) In attack and defense— 

Communication between ground 
and airplanes. 

g. Camping: 

(1) Squad and platoon Leaders— 
causing their men to make 
themselves as comfortable 
in camp as possible, both as 
hygienic measure and to 
keep men in best possible 
physical condition to march 
and fight ; 

(2) Selection of camp sites and 
dispositions to defeat aerial 
observation, and scheme of 
defense against airplane at- 
tack. 


ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING FOR CAVALRY 


1. Individual Training : 
a. The use of weapons: 
Rifle ; 
Pistol ; 
Saber ; 
Machine rifle; 








Machine gun—for machine gun 
troops ; 
Gas. 
b. Horsemanship. 
ce. Obedience to orders. 


2. Collective Training : 


a. Marching : 
_Rate of march—march sched- 
ules ; 

Road Discipline—to be main- 
tained by all commanders 
down to squad leaders; 

Halts—action during—by ll 
commanders down to squad 
leaders ; 

Watering ; 

March Hygiene—drinking of 
water ; 

Feet inspection—by platoon and 
squad leaders if march is 
made dismounted ; 

Taking cover from airplane ob- 
servation, and measures of 
defense against airplane at- 
tack, 


b. Patrolling : 
Orders to patrol leaders; 
Orders of patrol leader to patrol ; 
Conduet of patrol; 
Taking cover from airplane ob- 
servation. 


c. Attacks: 
(1) Deliberately prepared attacks : 
Approach march ; 
Deployment — mounted — dis- 
mounted ; 
Taking advantage of the ground 
in approach march ; 
Covering foree—conduct of ; 
Maintenance of, distances be- 
tween lines; 

Keeping men deployed at proper 
intervals ; 

Leadership of squad and pla- 
toon leaders; 
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Rapidly bringing order out of men in best possible physi- 
confusion after an objective eal condition to march and 
has been attained so as to fight ; 
meet a possible counter- Selection of camp sites and dis- 
attack ; position to defeat aerial ob- 

Disposition and concealment of servation, and scheme of 
horses during a dismounted defense against airplane at- 
attack or when dismounted tack ; 
action is required after a Picket Lines—location of, so as 
mounted attack has been to secure greatest amount 
carried out; of concealment from aerial 

Maintenance of communication observation. 
between component parts gssENTIALS OF TRAINING FOR 24TH F. A. 
of the attack. (PACK) 

(2) Hastily prepared attacks— 1. Individual Training: 
pistol and saber. a. Use of weapons: 
d. Defense : Service of the piece; 


Organization of the ground when Packing and pack animals; 


: , Communications ; 
a line has been seized ; 7. A 
ein ; : Gunner’s instruction ; 
Utilization of machine rifles; ; 
Pistol ; 


Disposition of horses ; Gas 

Flank protection ; b. Obedience to orders. 

Bringing order out of confusion 9 Qyrectine Training : 
in ease of penetration by ~ a. Marching: 





attackers or forced with- 
drawal from position ; 

Communication within the posi- 
tion. 


e. Covering Forces: 
As advance guard ; 
Formation—patrolling—ad vance 
by bounds; 
Conduct upon meeting enemy. 


f. Signal Communications: General 
Wire; 
Radio ; 
Mounted messengers. 


g. Camping: 

Squad and platoon Leaders— 
causing their men to make 
themselves as comfortable in 
eamp as possible, as a hy- 
genic measure and to keep 















Rates of march—when march- 
ing alone—when marching 
with infantry ; 

Road discipline—to be main- 
tained by all commanders 
down to squad leaders. 

Mareh Hygiene— 

Drinking of water; 

Watering of animals; 

Feet inspection—by platoon 
and squad leaders. 

Halts—action during— 

By all commanders down to 
squad leaders; 
Inspection of packs and mule 
backs by commanders con- 
cerned ; 

Taking cover from airplane ob- 
servation, and measures of 
defense against airplane at- 
tack. 
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b. In attack and defense : 


Reconnaissance, selection and 
occupation of a position; 

Taking up position— 

Suitability tactically and tech- 
nically ; 

Coneealment from hostile 
aerial observation ; 

Selection of O. Ps.; 

Disposition of animals while in 
position ; 

Ammunition supply ; 

Selection of O. P. with respect 
to location of O. P. of in- 
fantry or cavalry unit sup- 
ported or to which attached 
and communications there- 
with ; 

Liaison between front line in- 
fantry units supported and 
artillery ; 

Communications —phone—radio 
—visual ; 

Calculation of data and opening 
of fire; 

Displacement. 


c. Camping: 


Squad and platoon leaders— 
causing their men to make 
themselves as comfortable 
in camp as possible, both as 
hygenic measures and to 
keep men in best physical 
condition to mareh and 
fight ; 

Selection of camp sites and dis- 
positions to defeat aerial ob- 
servation, and scheme of 
defense against airplane at- 
tack ; 7 

Picket Lines—location of so as 
to secure greatest amount 
of concealment from aerial 
observation. 


ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING FOR A COMBAT 


ENGINEER REGIMENT 
1. Individual Training : 


a. Technical engineer training; 


b. Use of weapons: 
Rifle ; 
Bayonet ; 
Auto rifle; 
Pistol ; 
Gas. 
ce. Obedience to orders. 


2. Collective Training : 


a. Engineer duties: 


(1) As part of an advance guard 


Repair of demolitions carried 
out by the enemy and rv- 
moval of obstacles—thus as- 
sisting advance of main 
body ; 

Improvement of bridges, fords, 
ete., to assist advance of 
main body ; 

Engineer reconnaissance ; 


(2) As part of a rear guard— 


Demolitions and construction of 
obstacles ; 


(3) Organization of the ground— 


Technical assistance rendered 
to other arms in siting and 
construction of defenses; 


(4) Communications— 


Construction and repair of 
roads, trails, bridges and 
other stream crossing—in- 
cludes use of standard 
bridging material, (Lam- 
bert foot bridge in division 
equipment and light pon- 
toon when furnished by 
higher unit) in river cross- 
ings, ete. ; 
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(5) Topography— 

Preparation and reproduction 
of topographical maps with- 
in the size limit of appara- 
tus furnished ; 


Making of position and other 
sketches needed by division 
headquarters. 


b. Marching: 

Rate of march; 

Road Discipline—to be main- 
tained by all commanders 
down to squad leaders; 

Halts—action during—by all 
commanders down to squad 
leaders ; 

March Hygiene— 

Drinking of water; 
Feet inspection—by platoon 
and squad leaders. 

Step— 

Whole company to march in 
step or out of step; 
Taking cover from airplane 


observation. 
e. Combat : 
(1) In attack—acting as infantry 
Deployment ; 
Taking advantage of the 


ground—in advancing to 
the attack ; 
Leadership of squad and 
platoon leaders; 
Keeping men deployed at 
proper intervals; 
(2) In defense—acting as in- 
fantry— 
Organization of the ground 
of sector occupied. 


d. Camping: 

Squad and platoon leaders— 
causing their men to make 
themselves as comfortable 
in camp as possible, as a 


—_ 


hygienie measure and to 
keep men in best possible 
physical condition to march 
and fight ; 

Selection of camp sites and dis- 
positions to defeat aerial 
observation, and scheme of 
defense against airplane 
attack. 


ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING FOR THE 121TH 


MEDICAL REGIMENT 


1. Individual Training : 


a. Technical Medical Training— 
Training of specialists ; 
First aid for men; 
First aid for animals (12th 
Veterinary Company) ; 
Gas; 
b. Animal and motor transportation ; 
ce. Obedience to orders. 


2. Collective Training : 


a. Establishment of evacuation and 
hospitalization facilities— Set- 
up of the regiment to care for 
the evacuation and hospitaliza- 
tion of casualties (men and 
animals) in accordance with the 
tactical situation—concealment 
of establishments from aerial 
observation. 


b. Marching : 


(1) For foot troops—(collecting 
company )— 

Rate of march; 

Road discipline—to be main- 
tained by all commanders 
down to squad leaders ; 

Halts—action during—by ll 
commanders down to squad 
leaders ; 

March hygiene— 

Drinking of water ; 
Feet inspection—by platoon 
and squad leaders; 
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F to (2) Motor Columns— (4) For all columns—taking cover 
sible Rate of march—march sched- from airplane observation. 
arch ules ; 


ce. Camping (during a march—med- 


dis- Reet oma ws : . ical establishments not set up)— 
rial d rr bis aoe, = (1) Squad and platoon leaders— 
a ot atest ile by indi causing their men to make 
aa : fortable i 
lane videsls, chauffvare and see- themselves as comfortable in 


eamp as possible, both as 


tion commanders ; hygienic measures and to 





2TH (3) Ambulance Company—animal keep men in best possible 
drawn— physical condition to render 
Rate of march ; medical attention to the 
Road discipline ; command. 
Driving ; (2) Selection of camp sites and 
Watering ; dispositions to defeat aerial 
2th Care of animals and harness on observation. 
the march ; Generally speaking, it is well to 
Halts—action during—by sec- make the cake before you begin to put 
on; tion leaders; on the icing. 
nd D 
Set- : 
for | 
iza- | 
ed Light Tank with Air-Cooled 
e . 
ent mag = | 
“jal “From the Office of the Chief of Infantry” | 


The Tank Board has recently in- 
7 stalled an air-cooled engine in our Re- 
ng nault light tank to test the practicabil- 
ity of using air-cooled motors. In one 
of the first tests—a cooling test—this 


na 

“fl tank traveled 45 miles at an average 
speed of 514 miles per hour with nor- 

all mal engine temperatures. The tests 

ad will continue. 
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Prizes for Articles 


An Announcement 


OME time ago the Inrantry Jour- 
NAL adopted a plan for obtaining 
more good articles. It offered for each 
regiment of Regular Infantry, the In- 
fantry School, the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, the Military Acad- 
emy, and each National Guard and 
each Reserve division one prize of 
$25.00 for an article for the JOURNAL. 
The only conditions attached to the 
offer were that each article should 
result from a local competition to be 
governed by such rules as the com- 
manding officer might determine, that 
its length should be between 2500 and 
4000 words, and that it should reach 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL not later than 
June 1, 1930, for organizations within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, and not later than August 1 
for organizations at foreign stations. 
The JouRNAL requires with the 
manuscript a statement from the com- 
manding officer that it is the prize-win- 
ning paper for his command. When 





the paper is used in the JOURNAL a 
notation to this effect will accompany 
it. 


The subject of the paper is left open, 
but should be one of importance or 
timely interest to the Infantry or the 
Army as a whole. 


The response was excellent; a num- 
ber of articles have come in, and more 
are in prospect. However, the time 
was too short. Accordingly, the time 
limit is extended to 1 October, 1930, 
for organizations within the conti- 
nental limits, and to 1 November, 1930, 
for organizations at foreign stations. 


Further, if any group of officers 
other than those listed above desires to 
submit an article, it has only to notify 
the JouRNAL and comply with the 
conditions. 

The first prize-winning article, from 
the Infantry School, is from the pen of 
1st Lieut. B. M. McFadyen. It is ez- 
ceptionally well written. 


D 


Change of Address 


HEN you change your address please let us 
know so that we may make new plates and 


get your JOURNAL promptly. 


When you do this, 


please send in both your old and new address. 
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HEREVER and whenever one 
hears discussions of motoriza- 
tion the exponents of the motor point 
out the rapidity of movement and the 
conquering of time and space, with the 
resultant economy of force. Defenders 
of the mule bring out first one point 
and then another, generally clinching 
their argument with a question similar 
to this. 

‘‘Now you take a machine gun com- 
pany and load it on trucks and order 
it to march miles away to another area. 
You leave your mules behind. When 
you arrive at your destination you may 
find that your detrucking point is miles 
behind your assembly area or initial 
line of departure. The larger the 
motorized unit of which you are a part, 
the greater will be this distance from 
detrucking point to the assembly area. 
Divisions in motors will require a large 
park and turn-around. So there you 
are. Minus motors, minus mules, may- 
be miles to go. How do you get your 
ammunition up? The same conditions 
will exist in the howitzer company. 
How will that heavy and bulky am- 
munition be gotten forward? And 
look at the communications platoons. 
How do they get all of that wire and 
radio equipment up?’’ 

The above is true. The object of 
any move is to get troops to a destina- 
tion in the quickest time and at mazi- 
mum fighting capacity. Movement by 
motor delivers troops and equipment as 
at present organized to a destination, 
but then leaves them more or less im- 
mobile beeause the mule and eart have 


‘See announcement on page 14. 
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been left behind. This is true only of 
units that use mule carts. Wagon sec- 
tions, field and combat trains, may be 
motorized and operate. But machine 
gun and howitzer companies and com- 
munications platoons are combat units. 
They must be mobile and they use the 
mule cart to secure mobility during the 
actual combat. 

It is one thing to consider motoring 
one battalion to a certain point where 
it may be detrucked close to its line 
of departure or assembly area. It is 
quite another thing to motor any bat- 
talions down the road and then place 
each one in its assembly area. The 
availability of cover naturally comes 
to mind as a predominant factor. But 
there is another very potent factor, 
that of roads, or let us call it terrain. 
Small creeks, ravines, and gulleys 
which cross the route of approach will 
interfere with the truck movement of 
some of these battalions. More often 
this interference will be when the bat- 
talions have left the column and are 
seeking their assembly areas. There 
will be a gap from the detrucking point 
to the initial line of departure, a gap 
that may not interfere with motorized 
trains capable of following the action 
later on and by a more favorable route, 
but always a gap that will exact toll 
from the combat units that had to leave 
the mule and cart behind—the machine 
gun company, the howitzer company, 
and the communications platoon. 

This gap may be a short thousand 
yards or it may be a long number of 
miles. Men cannot man-handle g:uns 
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PLATE I. 
Right: Wells-McFadyen Reel Cart, Model I. 


Note simplicity of construction. Reels are suspended directly on the axle. Wheels 
are detachable and are equipped with brass bearings and lubricating system. The 
towing yoke is of tubular seamless steel and is attached to the axle by means of 
brass bearings, the axle beingrecessed to receive the bearing blocks. These bearings 
function only when wire is being laid or recovered. Tests indicate that low clear- 

* 


ance does not affect mobility. 


Left: Wells-McFadyen Reel Cart, Model II. 


Equipped with ball bearing wheels, the axle is arranged so that the reels may 
turn separately, allowing two circuits to be laid simultaneously. 


and ammunition across this gap with- 
out defeating one of the objects of any 
move, to arrive at maximum fighting 
capacity. 

There are a means and a method by 
which to bridge this gap from the de- 
trucking point to the initial line of de- 
parture and to keep it bridged during 
the subsequent action. But before de- 
scribing the means and outlining the 
method the writer would like to state 
that this article is not an argument for 
or against mules or motors. We all 
know the value of mules as we know 
their limitations. We all know the 
value of motors and know their 
limitations. We cannot have the 
mobility of trucks and the suitability 
of mule carts, we cannot rub a magic 
lamp and discard mules in favor of 


rapid transportation with the expecta- 
tion of finding mules at the other end 
of the journey. If the rapid transport 
afforded by motors is more advanta- 
geous and outweighs the resultant phys- 
ical effort when men replace the mules 
for transport of guns and ammunition, 
then surely any means of reducing this 
physical effort will prove to be worth 
while. 

Let us assume that motors have 
transported us in the quickest time and 
that we have detrucked behind our as- 
sembly area. Now let us bridge this 
gap so as to arrive in action at our 
maximum fighting capacity. 


THE MEANS 


A hand-drawn cart has been devel- 
oped which weighs only 69 pounds. It 
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PLATE Il. 
The Chassis, Model I Cart 


Place two reels of wire on it and it is 
a wire cart. Place a body over the axle 
and it is a carrier for ammunition or 
equipment. It is contemplated that solid 
rubber tires will be used and that they 
shall have wide flat treads. Two factors 
govern the mobility of a cart across 
country. The larger the weels the more 
leverage is obtained and the easier the 
pull. The wider and flatter the tread 























lay 


the less that cart will sink into the 
ys- ground. When the tires break the outer 
Site crust and sink into the ground the pull 


is comparable to an uphill grade as the 
crust must be broken continuously or the 
cart pulled over the hump created in 
front of the wheels. A light cart—69 
pounds—and wide tires afford excellent 
cross country mobility. 


ve : ; . 
id is sturdy and simple in construction, 
consisting of two wheels, an axle, and 


a towing yoke. A detachable body is 
provided by means of which the cart 
may be converted for many purposes, 
such as a carrier for machine gun and 
howitzer ammunition and wire and 
radio equipment of communications 
platoons. In addition, the cart is pri- 





marily a reel cart for laying wire. It 
attains this versatility without any 
ehange or adaptation of the chassis, 
requiring only that the body shall be 
placed over the axle and locked on. 
When equipped with a folding body 
capable of carrying machine gun or 
howitzer ammunition and a heavy can- 
vas for gas and weather protection the 
eart will weigh approximately 80 
pounds. 

This all-purpose hand drawn cart is 
quickly demountable and can be packed 
in a flat space, thus saving room when 
it is stored or carried on a truck. Un- 
like many of our hand drawn vehicles 
the axle is of the ‘‘through’’ type, ex- 
tending through each wheel. This 
eliminates surplus weight and adds 
strength to the chassis. 

The body is so placed over the axle 
that the load may be balanced over 
and on the axle, eliminating towing 
handle drag on the men when engaged 
in pulling. 








PLATE Iii. 


Model I, Showing Simplicity When 
Dismantled 


Packing or storage on trucks is facili- 
tated by the flat parts. 


THE METHOD 


As a Hand Reel Cart for Communica- 
tions Platoons. 


Not being satisfied with the present 
type of hand reel cart, the agencies 
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of the Chief of Infantry have been 
trying to secure a more suitable vehicle. 
A proposed substitute was developed 
but exceeded the weight specifications. 
The Department of Experiment de- 
signed and constructed a new type of 
eart which materially lowered the 
weight and incorporated all features 
which were deemed desirable. 

The reels of wire are suspended di- 
rectly on the axle, the capacity being 
two one-half mile reels of wire, or a 
mile commercial spool of wire. The 
low center of gravity allows the cart 
to travel along the sides of steep ra- 
vines without tipping over. Large 
wheels are used, giving greater leverage 

















PLATE IV. 


If the wheels can turn around the axle 
then the axle can turn through the 
wheels. The axle protrudes through the 
wheel hubs and the crank may be applied 
to either side. The towing yoke is 
bushed and the axle rounded at the yoke 
terminals so that the axle will turn 
freely. The yoke bushings come into 
play only when paying out or recovering 
wire. 


and materially reducing the physical 
effort required for cross country ma- 
neuvering. One model cart is equipped 
with ball bearings bushed and locked 
into the wheel hubs so that they cannot 
fall out when the wheels are removed. 
The other is equipped with brass bush- 
ings in order to obtain a comparison. 


— 


Although these pilot models are 
equipped with pneumatic tires it is 
contemplated that solid tires will be 
used and that they shall have wide flat 
treads. 

The recovery feature is unique in 
that the axles protrude through the 
wheel hubs on both model carts, the 
erank being applied to either of the 
projections. 

In addition to use as hand wire lay- 
ing vehicles the carts may be carried 
in the back of a truck and wire laid 
from the moving truck. Model II cart 
is constructed so that the reels of wire 
may rotate separately, allowing two 
circuits to be laid simultaneously. 


As a Carrier for Communications 
Platoon Equipment 


During the work on these carts the 
question arose as to how wire and radio 
equipment (switchboards, telephones, 
panel sets, radio sets, ete.) could be 
moved forward under the conditions 
outlined in the opening paragraphs of 
this article, from the detrucking peint 
to the initial command post site and 
during the subsequent action. 

This led to the construction of the 
frame as outlined previously. Without 
any change or adaptation of the cart 
itself the frame can be placed on the 
axle in less than a minute. It will 
accommodate all of the wire and radio 
equipment which a battalion will re- 
quire in combat and which is now ear- 
ried on the mule cart. The first time 
this equipment was loaded on the cart 
it required only three minutes. The 
total weight of cart and load is ap- 
proximately 285 pounds, or only 10 
pounds heavier than the present issue 
reel cart, type RL-16, when equipped 
with one mile of wire. Plate V, gives 
a list of the equipment placed on the 
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PLATE V. 
Model I Cart, With Body and Communications Equipment Required for a 








Battalion in Combat 


This load was packed in three minutes on the original trial. 


4 telephones, type EE-4. 
1 telephone, type EE-5. 


1 switchboard, 4 line with case and 


terminal strip. 
1 buzzerphone and repeating coil. 


eart. It will be noted that this list 
can be materially reduced, bringing 
down the weight, for most battalion 
situations. 

A battalion communications platoon 
could operate when motorized, could 
bridge the gap, by using two of these 
carts, one as a wire-laying vehicle and 
the other for the wire and radio equip- 
ment. 


A regimental communications pla- 
toon would require an additional cart, 
as the equipment carried is greater 
than that required for a battalion. 
Here, too, the gap would be bridged 
by unloading the carts at the detruck- 
ing point and earting the necessary 
supplies forward. Of course such a 
cart cannot supplant the mule when he 
is available; but remember, we left 
the mule behind when we took this 
truck ride. 

The rear location of the brigade 
favors the use of motors throughout. 





It consists of: 


1 handaxe, climbers, spare batteries, 
etc. 

1 panel set. 

1 radio set, complete with storage 
battery, antenna, set box anid 
equipment. 


For those few times when hand trans- 
port might be required it would be well 
to equip the reel carts issued to the 
brigade communications platoons so 
that they might be converted into car- 
riers at need. 


MACHINE GUN COMPANIES 


The machine gun company uses 
mules and carts to transport guns and 
ammunition before and during combat. 
The weights and awkward loads pre- 
sent real difficulties, if the mules are 
left behind. However, once again we 
load on trucks, bid goodbye to the 
mules, and ride miles down the rvad. 
The company detrucks at some point 
and finds that it has a march of several 
thousand yards or several miles before 
it is in position. And that is just the 
beginning. Not only must ammunition 
be hand-transported to the initia] fir- 
ing positions, but it must be obtained 
by hand during the combat. 
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Here we bridge the gap again. The 
all-purpose cart is called into action. 
It is unloaded from the truck, assem- 
bled, and 4500 rounds of ammunition 
are loaded on. One all-purpose (now 
ammunition) eart per gun, and away 


we go. The gun on its wheel mount 
and the ammunition on its wheel cart. 
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PLATE VI. 


Wells-McFadyen Cart, Model I, 
Equipped With a Body 


The load consists of 18 boxes of ma- 
chine gun ammunition, 4500 rounds. 
The body is placed over the axle in such 
a manner that the load may be balanced 
similar to a push cart. Future tests may 
indicate that the load should be reduced 
to 14 or 16 boxes due to weight of am- 
munition. Final bodies will be made of 
light metal with folding sides for pack- 
ing the body in a small space. The can- 
vas protects the contents against weather 
or chemicals. 


Three men can take this load of ammu- 
nition anywhere that the gun may be 
earried on its wheel mount, and, of 
equal importance, without undue fa- 
tigue. 

This will bridge the gap from the 
detrucking area to the initial firing 
positions. During the advance two or 
three men can take the cart back to the 
trucks or ammunition dumps in rear, 
leaving a sizeable working force at the 
gun. 

Of course it is easier on the men for 
one man to lead a mule cart than for 
three men pull a hand eart, but it is 
also easier on the squad for three men 





to pull than for nine men to carry am. 
munition. The truck fulfilled one of 
the purposes of our move, quickest 
time. The hand cart bridges the gap 
with maximum fighting capacity. 


HOWITZER COMPANIES 


The howitzer company has an even 
more difficult problem when it takes 
to motors. Mules now pull its guns 
and ammunition into and through the 
action. Men may have to do it. 


The ammunition is very heavy and 
bulky. Supply, even with mules, has 
been a problem. Our reorganization 
plans retain the howitzer weapons in 
one central company. Yet in their use 
a certain number of weapons will gen- 
erally support each assault battalion. 
This requires movement from the de- 
trucking area to the battalion areas, 
thence forward with the battalions. 
Added to the normal gap caused by 
rear detrucking, these factors will 
hardly permit the howitzer company to 
enter action at its maximum fighting 
capacity—if the men have to hand- 
carry the ammunition. 


The guns are on wheels, but they 
are heavy and hard to pull across rough 
terrain. To pull the guns and carry 
ammunition—or to pull the guns and 
pull the ammunition? Again our all- 
purpose cart comes to the rescue. As 
in the machine gun company, they were 
placed in the trucks when the mules 
were left behind, one cart per weapon, 
a three-man pull. 

Mules versus motors. The motor 
exponent visualizes swift-moving forces 
and smaller reserves. He sees troops 
transported many miles in a day. He 
frankly admits that short moves will 
prove uneconomical. The mule cham- 
pion admits slow progress, regrets foot 
marching speed. He sees guns and 
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ammunition dumped from trucks miles 
from the battle line. He sees ravines 
that will hold up and delay trucks 
when they desert the roads for cross- 
country travel, and he sees that roads 
must be deserted when large units are 
motorized—if battalions ride to their 
assembly areas. Each sees the other’s 
side and each sees the proper combina- 
tion, that of motors for swiftness of 
transport and mules for silent hauling 
of guns and ammunition during the 
last phase of the approach and during 
the combat. But the combination will 
not combine. A compromise must be 
effected, a compromise which will give 
as our factors of rapid transport and 
maximum fighting capacity. 

The field and combat trains may be 
motorized very easily and economically. 
Already rolling kitchens have been 
built in trucks. It is common to find 
motor-trailer kitchens of the issue type 
which have been adapted with gasoline 
burners. Men can be placed in trucks, 
they have been placed in trucks. Ma- 
chine guns have been and are mounted 
in trucks with the guns ready for 
antiaireraft fire. 


Time and space! How many times 


we have heard this in the past, as we 
Division 


shall hear it in the future! 


against division, corps against corps, 
army against army. One side can an- 
nihilate time and space, the other moves 
with mules. One side gets there first. 
It spans the gap with hand carts and 
man-power. The other side gets there 
last. It finds no gap to span. 

Control over time and space is of- 
fered by motorization. A gap from the 
detrucking area to the scene of combat 
is a necessary concommitant. Mules 
offer and insure slow progress to and 
during the battle. Tomorrow is not 
revealed. It may be a dawn of Robots. 
Machine guns may prance around on 
light tractors. Howitzer weapons may 
roll by on self-propelled mounts. Com- 
munications may turn to the ether in 
total disdain for wire and telephone 
equipment. 

But this is today. Our all-purpose 
cart is a reel cart which is needed to- 
day. Should it pass the service test 
and be adopted solely as a wire laying 
vehicle it could work in this capacity 
regardless of mule or motor. Then, 
should the future confront us with the 


necessity for bridging the gap, we 
would not have to stop, design, con- 
struct, and test a new vehicle, but 
should have our means at hand. 














The Celibate Military 


Communities 


A Bit of Not Very Widely Known Military History— 
and Some Conclusions 


FLETCHER PRATr 


O say we owe much to the monastic 

communities of the Middle Ages 
is to repeat one of the tritest of re 
marks. The apology for beginning 
with it is that while scholars have ree- 
ognized the debt, soldiers have not. 
This article presents the bill for pay- 
ment. 

Admittedly the military monasteries 
contributed little to the development 
of strategy. But they had something 
to give in the field of tacties; and in 
matters of army organization, morale 
and discipline, upon which tacties as 
well as strategy are ultimately based, 
their contributions were enormous. So 
great were these contributions that all 
modern armies merely repeat what they 
learned. And it was precisely because 
their strategy was wanting that their 
tactics and organization became so 
good; the leaders were always getting 
into tight corners where nothing but 
the highest devotion and the most skill- 
ful handling of men would get them 
out. 

To begin with, it must be remem- 
bered that the last professional army 
of the ancient world perished at Adri- 
anople. The Teutonic tribes who took 
over the Roman Empire, even before 
this final overthrow, have been beating 
that professional army regularly, and 
they leaped to the perfectly natural 
conclusion that the professional sol- 
dier was a poor sort of stick. They 
would have nothing to do with such an 
institution. This was all very well as 


22 


long as the tribes were on the march, 
in continual collision with inimical 
forces that forced every man to become 
a fighter or die. But when the tribes 
settled down and the law of the court 
took the place of the law of the sword, 
the fighting horde, in theory as effective 
as ever, became in practice more and 
more of a_ loosely-organized militia, 
with all the military qualities of one, 
ineluding instability and insubordina- 
tion. 

Consequently, the history of the 
Dark Ages is the history of a series of 
militia wars. The Duke of Hassen- 
pfeffer calls out his army and marches 
into the territories of Baron Gruffan- 
uff. The Baron’s hastily raised levy 
doesn’t like the look of the steel and 
runs away. The Duke installs a sene- 
schal in the Baron’s castle, and his 
army goes home to gather its crops. 
Whereupon the Baron comes back, 
raises his army and chases the Duke 
out—and so on, in endless variation 
and iteration. Civilization could not 
develop in such an atmosphere, and 
before Europe could reach a state of 
equilibrium among military forces that 
achieved nothing permanent, some 
more effective form of army had to be 
devised. 

A Danish gentleman named Palna- 
toki seems to have had the first inkling 
of what it should be some time in the 
tenth century. Piracy was then the 
grand commercial activity of Seandi- 
navia; every spring boatloads of fight- 
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ing men were exported and every fall 


the boats eame back full of treasure. 
sut the sweetest treasure-nuts were 
the hardest to erack; a really big town 


or prosperous abbey was proof against 
the ordinary viking expedition. Pal- 
natoki conceived the idea of a body of 
picked vikings, who would have no 
farms of their own, and whose whole 
business would be to keep in fighting 
trim. He selected the island of Wollin 
at the mouth of the Oder as his head- 
quarters, and put the idea up to the 
King of Wendland in whose territories 
it lay. The Wendish king, who had 
suffered heavily from viking raids, was 
not at all averse to planting a friendly 
colony of warriors at the back door of 
his kingdom, and not only granted 
permission, but.sent Palnatoki men and 
money. 

Palnatoki fortified the place, which 
he called Jomsborg, in magnificent 
style, and set abotrt*gathering recruits. 
The rules of his community were re- 
markable in an age and race which 
prized individualism so highly. No 
man over 30 or under 18 could obtain 
admission, and every man had to pass 
a test of strength (tossing a big stone 
about) and skill (duel with blunted 
weapons) before being enrolled. A 
man who surrendered to another armed 
with the same weapons forfeited mem- 
bership. All members swore blood 
brotherhood to some other member. 
There was even censorship and propa- 
ganda; no one could tell any news till 
his captain had approved it, and no 
one might be absent for more than 
three nights without leave. All spoil 
was pooled and apportioned among the 
members by the officers. No women 
were allowed in the hold. 

The military organization of the 
‘omsvikings was erude, but a tremen- 








dous advance over then current meth- 
ods. The unit was. the shipload (30 
to 50 men) under the absolute com- 
mand of the captain of the ship. For 
tactical purposes (on land as well as 
water) half this group was under the 
lieutenancy of the forecastle-mau, the 
third in command being the marshal 
(stallare) whose post was by the cap- 
tain. Captains achieved their posi- 
tion by leadership; a good fighter, on 
returning from an expedition, would 
announce his intention of leading a 
ship of his own; if enough men from 
other ships were willing to follow him 
he became a captain, if not he must 
perforce return to the ranks. 

The higher organization was very in- 
complete. Palnatoki usually ap- 
pointed some very successful captain 
(like Bui Digre or Thorkell the Tall) 
to lead a wing of men in battle. Sup- 
plies, like spoil, were pooled, and al- 
lotted by the captains. Discipline was 
maintained by a committee of these 
captains sitting as a court-martial with 
a special officer called a lawman, though 
in serious cases the whole body of the 
Jomsvikings was usually called upon 
to ratify the decision of the court. 

About the only tactical evolution the 
Jomsvikings had in the beginning was 
the ‘‘shield-burg’’—a close order with 
a rank of interlocking shields in the 
front line, with axe and javelin men 
behind to discourage attacking cavalry. 

Jomsborg was a distinct success. 
English, French, and even Moorish 
chroniclers testify to the impression 
made by these disciplined marauders. 
It used to be the fashion to let the or- 
dinary run of vikings win an easy vie- 
tory and then come down on them with 
a few horsemen while they were scat- 
tered to plunder. Palnatoki’s provi- 
sion for pooling the profits put a stop 
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to this the defenders found them- 
selves riding into a shield-wall, backed 
by axemen quite capable of decapitat- 
ing a horse. 


The fruit of its exploits made the 
association grow rapidly; in twenty 
years it was strong enough to attempt 
to win the crown of Norway for a 
Danish prince who had joined it, and 
only the merest mischance of a storm 
holding up part of the fleet made the 
effort go awry. But it only served to 
whet the appetite of the Jomsvikings 
for big game, and when King Sweyn 
of Denmark attacked England in 1013 
the Jomsvikings went with him as a 
personal bodyguard. 


Sweyn improved their equipment 
and tactics. He reasoned that he had 
plenty of men capable of forming the 
ordinary shield-wali, but very few 
under such good tactical control that 
they could perform any higher evolu- 
tion. So he mounted them and pro- 
vided men and horses with the best 
armor of the day, and with this force 
as the spearhead of his army accom- 
plished what no one else has done be- 
fore or since—the conquest of Eng- 
land in a few months. After the 
conquest the greater part of the Joms- 
vikings stayed in England as the body- 
guard of the king under the name of 
the Thingmanna Host, but retaining 
the old rules of the association. They 
lasted through the reigns of Sweyn’s 
successors down to Harold Godwin’s 
son, and secured that monarch’s vic- 
tory at Stamford Bridge by actually 
riding down and breaking up a Nor- 
wegian shield-wall. But when Harold 
went to meet his fate at Hastings, he 
made the ruinous mistake of dismount- 
ing this fine body of men and drawing 
them up in a tight knot on the crest 
of Senlac hill, where, galled by Nor- 





——. 


man archery, and attacked front, flant, 
and rear by Norman horse and foot, 
they fought till the last man was killed, 
Hastings was in 1066. In 1092 that 
very restless and irritable ruler, King 
Magnus Barfod of Norway, becoming 
_annoyed over some Jomsviking exploit 
on his coasts, persuaded the Danish 
king to join him in a great landward 
attack on the Jomsborg stronghold, 
while the fleets of the two nations held 
it in close blockade from the sea. The 
town surrendered when the walls had 
been battered in and the food was long 
since gone. The remainder of the 
Jomsvikings took the land offered them 
by the kings and settled down as peace- 
able citizens. 


That was in 1092. Eleven years 
later two French knights attached to 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem met, 
agreed that it was a shame the way 
pilgrims to the Holy Land were robbed, 
and got seven other to join them in 
forming an association for protecting 
the deserving poor. In order to gain 
ecclesiastical sanction and funds for 
their enterprise, they swore to live by 
the Canons Regular, taking the ordin- 
ary monkly vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Eight of them stayed 
in Palestine; the ninth, Hugh de 
Payens, went to Europe to drum up 
business. 

He was a propagandist of the first 
order; men, money, and equipment 
flowed forth in a steadily widening 
stream; at the end of ten years the 
Knights Templar (as they came to be 
called) were so powerful that they 
could forget all about the deserving 
poor and put a regular army in the 
field to measure strokes with the Mo- 
hammedan emirs. At the end of a cen- 
tury they had become the first financial 
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and military power of Europe; and at 
the end of another they had vanished. 

The rapidity of the rise of the 
Knights Templar and their extraordin- 
ary military suecess indicate a genius 
for organization at work. It was prob- 
ably Payens and St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (who drew up the rule of the 
order) who were responsible in about 
equal parts. What they did was this. 


The Knights Templar took the ordin- 
ary monastic vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. They had a definite 
form of dress, could hold no personal 
property, took their meals in common, 
and slept in dormitories; and most 
important of all (though not on the 
surface) took an oath never to flee 
from the enemy, no matter how badly 
outnumbered. 


Now all but the last were usual 
among monasteries; but the Templars 
were the first to apply to a military 
body these regulations, now fundamen- 
tal in all armies. As time went on 
the heads of the order grew inclined 
to wink at breaches in the vows of 
poverty and chastity, they found that 
the rule of obedience took a good deal 
of enforeing, and the others were neg- 
lected for it. The knight of the Middle 
Ages had little conception of national 
patriotism. In the twelfth century 
nations in the modern sense hardly 
existed ; at best the knight had a some- 
what tenuous loyalty to his feudal 
overlord. For this ghost of patriotic 
feeling the Templars were substitut- 
ing an allegiance to a still less clear, if 
exalted, ideal; to bend stiff-necked 
medieval barons to it was truly a 
giant’s task. 

The Templars accomplished it by a 
tremendous emphasis on esprit de corps 
and an almost ferocious physical dis- 
cipline. The knight of the Temple 





was taught to hold himself the equal 
of princes; and princes (Fulk of An- 
jou, Raymond Berenger of Provence) 
were received into the order only as 
simple knights. A papal bull placed 
the authority of the Masters of the 
order above that of the bishops; royal 
warrants exempted them from taxa- 
tion and arrest. The oath never to 
flee from an enemy cost the Temple 
heavily in its best blood ; but Templars 
were the only men who never did flee. 
Long nights of prayer, fasts, were un- 
hesitatingly prescribed for the mem- 
bers. The recalcitrant, be he of the 
highest rank, was sent to pile stones 
with common laborers, and if the final 
penalty of explusion were visited on 
a member, he might better be dead, 
for he was automatically excommuni- 
cated—a very terrible thing in the 
Middle Ages, for it cut him off from 
the society of every living man. 

At the head of the order stood the 
Grand Master, with headquarters in 
Jerusalem. His second in command, 
the Seneschal, filled more or less the 
office of an inspector-general ; the Mar- 
shal was a chief of staff, and the Grand 
Treasurer a quarter-master-general ; 
there was also a Grand Hospitaller. 
General staff work, including decisions 
as to operations, was in the hands of 
the chapter, which consisted of the 
Grand Master, the other great officers, 
and the Masters of as many chapter 
houses as could be conveniently gath- 
ered for the occasion, though theoreti- 
eally all Masters were eligible. The 
same body elected new Grand Masters; 
the Grand Master appointed the other 
officers. 


Each chapter, under its Master, had 
a small body of knights, who wore 
white with a red cross. Each knight 
had a squire, like himself armed in 
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steel, but wearing black. These were 
the officers of the general body, but 
they were also occasionally ployed to- 
gether into a corps d’élite of heavy 
eavalry. The serjeants formed the 
great body of the order; they ordin- 
arily went mounted, but their armor 
was less good, and they were billmen, 
axemen, or swordsmen, instead of lan- 
cers. The lowest class were the crafts- 
men, who when called to war, appeared 
as ordinary feudal infantry in leather 
jerkin and steel cap. Seniority was 
by the seniority of the chapter, not 
of the individual; the Grand Prior of 
France was always thus senior to the 
Grand Prior of England. 


It was the first time in modern his- 
tory that so completely organized and 
well disciplined a force had appeared 
on the battlefield, and to this disci- 
pline the Templars added a complete 
preoccupation with war. Their mili- 
tary efficiency became the admiration 
of Europe, and Philip Augustus of 
France, that most sapient of monarchs, 
tried to organize his own army on the 
Templar plan, while Alfonso I of Ara- 
gon actually willed his whole kingdom 
to them, certain they would defend it 
against the Moors better than his 
barons. 


Without going too deeply into the 
nightmare of clanging wars across the 
Holy Land, it may be said that the 
Templars produced an effect out of 
all proportion to their numbers. They 
rarely had more than two thousand 
men in the field at any one time, yet 
it was the tiny Templar body that 
saved the great host of Louis VII of 
France just on the edge of breaking 
up in the march across Asia Minor 
in 1148. 

The Turks, pursuing their usual tac- 
ties, surrounded the French with clouds 


of horse-bowmen, charging in only 
when they had the Crusaders in dis. 
order, cutting out their trains, holding 
the fords against them, and effectively 
clogging their march. The French 
knights repeatedly charged out into 
the yielding cordon without producing 
any noticeable result, and by the time 
that Louis reached Themisonium he 
had lost half his force and nearly all 
his baggage and trains. At this point 
the Templars arrived and Louis turned 
the command over to them. The Grand 
Master at once formed a rear-guard 
of archers, stiffened with dismounted 
knights. Good, stout infantry they 
made, whose armor was proof against 
the Turkish arrows, and who were 
armed with long lances that would 
stop any cavalry that their adversa- 
ries had. At the head of the line of 
march the Templar placed the mounted 
knights, whose charge the Turks could 
not withstand for a moment, using 
them to clear the fords and seize strong 
points. The baggage and the knights 
not needed in the vanguard were placed 
in the center of a moving column of 
infantry, along the flanks of which 
small parties of knights patrolled ready 
to pounce on any serious Turkish at- 
tack. 


This march, a perfect gem of an 
illustration of how to conduct a big 
column through difficult country be- 
set with light horse, was all the more 
remarkable as des Barres, the Grand 
Master, had no precedent to work on; 
he made the whole thing up out of 
his own head. 


This light cavalry question is one 
that, even in Roman times, perplexed 
every western commander in eastern 
lands. Only the Templars ever solved 
it. Good infantry armed with missile 
weapons would have been the best 
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answer, but this was just what the 
Templars never had. The truth was 
that the English long-bow, which was 
the only medieval weapon that would 
have filled the bill, had not been de- 
veloped in their time, and the cross- 
bow (which they had) was so slow as 
to be ineffective. However, there were 
good tactical heads among the Temp- 
lars and they worked out the next best 
method of dealing with the Saracen 
squadrons. Their answer to light horse 
was more light horse. They armed a 
number of Templar serjeants with a 
light lance took away all their armor 
but a steel cap, and put them on the 
fastest horses in hand. When the 
Saracens came swooping down, these 
turcopoliers dashed out at them, driv- 
ing the horse-bowmen together and 
disarranging their skirmishing tactics. 
If the Saracens brought up heavy cav- 
alry, so did the Templars, and the 
Templars’ was the better of the two. 

And the Templars went beyond this. 
Their tureopoliers were under good 
tactical control; when their army was 
in the neighborhood of a Saracen force 
they made a regular practice of tip- 
and-run night raids on the infidel 
camps that left their adversaries worn 
out and cost them heavily. An espe- 
cially brilliant raid in 1151 cost the 
Saracens 5000 dead and their whole 
campaign gone to ruin. The discipline 
that could make attacks like this and 
draw off without becoming too heavily 
involved is worthy of notice. 

All this was very fine, but every 
time the Templars got to the heights 
of achievement, their own iron dis- 
cipline rushed them down the hill 
again. Time after time that unfor- 
tunate but necessary rule about never 
fleeing from the enemy led Masters, 
Knights, and Marshals, the heads of 


the order on whom everything de- 
pended, to plunge single-handed into 
vast masses of Saracens and get them- 
selves killed to no purpose. They be- 
sieged Ascalon in 1153 for instance. 
The Grand Master, the Seneschal, prac- 
tically the whole hierarchy of higher 
officers, got into the town; there was 
no support, and though they could 
withdraw they would not, but stood 
there fighting with foolish courage till 
they were killed to a man. Result— 
for a year and a half, or until the 
news could reach Europe, a chapter 
could be assembled, and an election 
held, everything went to rack and 
ruin. 

Again in 1156 the Templars were 
marching with Baldwin of Jerusalem 
when he was attacked with overwhelm- 
ing force; Baldwin ran away and 
lived to fight again ; the Templars were 
all killed, and there was another year 
of disorganization. 

This was repeated so often and the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was so 
inherently unstable that by 1291 the 
Saracens had succeeded in kicking the 
last Templars out of the Holy Land. 
They moved their headquarters to the 
island of Cyprus and began to gather 
men to renew the struggle. But in 
1307 Philip le Bel of France, long 
jealous of this state within a state, 
arrested the Grand Master and his 
chapter, tried them, and with the help 
of Pope Clement V, who was suffi- 
ciently under his thumb, executed the 
chief officers and suppressed the order. 


The Templars were the greatest of 
the religious-military communities, but 
by no means the only one. The Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John had an or- 
ganization second only to theirs. The 
Hospitallers, indeed, were organized 
first, but they always stuck rather 
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closer to their ostensible purpose of 
providing free hospital care for pil- 
grims. In two important respects they 
differed from the Templars; the oath 
never to flee was less strictly held, and 
their chapter consisted of the general 
body of the knights. The Hospitallers, 
as a consequence, were less apt to lose 
their heads in suicidal fights, but they 
were also less disciplined. It was the 
Hospitallers who nearly spoiled Rich- 
ard of England’s fine battle plan at 
Ascalon by a premature charge. 


When the Templars were suppressed, 
such of their property as had not been 
gobbled by the French king was turned 
over to the rival order—The Hospital- 
lers—which took possession of Rhodes 
and became a naval organization. The 
looser form of this association was an 
advantage here; it gave more room for 
individual initiative, and as privateer- 
ing captains against the Turks, they 
did good work. But the fatal defect 
was that the organization grew ever 
looser; its final form was in seven 
‘‘languages’’ each of which contained 
the knights of one nation, only nomin- 
ally subject to the orders of the Grand 
Master. (The seven were Provence, 
Auvergne, France, Italy, Aragon, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Castile—throw- 
ing a curious light on nationality in 
the Middle Ages. ) 

In 1480 the Hospitallers stood a stiff 
siege in Rhodes, and in 1522 were 
ejected from their island after one of 
the most wonderful defences in his- 
tory. With no more than 6500 men 
(of whom only 300 were knights) they 
held a Turkish force of 200,000 at bay 
for nearly a year and caused it losses 
aggregating 95,000 men. They retired 
with the honors of war to Malta, where 
they speedily became moribund. 


In 1147 the border castle of Cala- 
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trava in Spain was given to the Temp. 
lars by the King of Castile, who had 
a Saracen problem of his own. It was 
besieged by the Moors, and the Temp. 
lars, over-matched, asked the help of 
a convent of Cistercian monks at the 
place. The Cistercians chipped in will- 
ingly, and when the chapter of the 
Templars decided that it must aban- 
don the place, as its focus of interest 
was in the Holy Land, the warlike 
monks took it over and formed a mili- 
tary community of their own, which 
was confirmed as the Order of Cala- 
trava by Pope Alexander III in 1164. 

The Cistercian system was well 
adapted to the work of the order in 
Spain, where the warfare consisted of 
a series of raids from and against for- 
tified posts in difficult and mountain- 
ous country, varied from time to time 
by siege operations. Each priory of 
the Knights was a separate military 
entity under its Prior, who was in 
much the same position as a captain 
in our own service on a frontier post 
during the Indian wars of the last 
century. Like the frontier captain, he 
had under him a small body of en- 
rolled and disciplined troops (the 
knights) and a larger body of Jess well- 
armed and disciplined scouts (lay 
brothers.) Again like the captain of 
a frontier post, he was subject to the 
orders of a superior officer (the grand 
master) who made period visits of in- 
spection. But aside from this and 
from the large operations which he 
was occasionally called out, he was 
pretty much on his own. 

The Order was controlled by the 
Grand Master, who was elected by a 
chapter consisting of the Priors; it was 
more autocratic than Templars or Hos- 
pitallers, and the Grand Master had 
no such staff as they. The organiza- 
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tion, in faet, was the product of the 
type of war that it conducted—a nib- 
bling war of small operations. 


Under these conditions its military 
force consisted entirely of cavalry, 
which never dismounted to act as pike- 
men, like that of the Templars. The 
lay brothers formed a body of light 
horse, but unlike the tureopoliers of 
the Templars, they were armed with 
javelins, and their tacties were wholly 
those of skirmishers, to cover the ad- 
vance of the knights and fix the enemy 
for the one thundering charge that the 
knights were capable of delivering. If 
this charge failed the Calatravan 
knights seldom made a second try. 
Knights as well as lay brothers carried 
javelins, and under cover of a east of 
this weapons they drew off to try their 
luck again another day. 


Their morale was not very high, as 
was to be expected from a force en- 
gaged exclusively in partisan warfare. 
When they came into contact with 
French and English armies they usu- 
ally collapsed. But this may have 
been because they were suited to large 
operations in neither tactics nor or- 
ganization ; formidable in small bodies, 
they became both insubordinate and 
inefficient in masses. 


The Knights of Aleantara were an 
offshoot of the Calatravans, and the 
Portuguese order of Aviz was another 
Knights of Santiago and of the Wing 
were orders instituted along Templar 
lines under the presidency of the kings 
of Castile as an offset to the Alean- 
tarans and Calatravans when the prop- 
erties of these orders grew so large 
that they aetually threatened to absorb 
the state. The redoubtable Ferdinand 
V solved the difficulty by forcing all 
the orders to elect him as Grand Mas- 
ter, turning the orders into the army 


of the kingdom while their then mem- 
bers lived, and admitting no new ones. 
The splendid Spanish armies that con- 
quered half of Europe during the Ren- 
aissance were the last outgrowth of 
the orders. 

In the meanwhile a group of Lubeck 
merchants had formed a nursing 
brotherhood in Palestine to care for 
sick Germans; and, like the other 
foundations of its kind, it became a 
military body. The foundation was in 
1187. By the time that the Order had 
taken form and had a Papal charter 
the Holy Land was pretty much pegged 
out by Templars and Hospitallers; 
and it was evident, moreover, that war 
against the Saracens was a losing game. 
The Grand, Master Hermann von 
Salza, who had achieved the impos- 
sible feat of being a friend of both the 
Pope and the Emperor (Frederick I1) 
consulted these two authorities, with 
the result that they suggested a eru- 
sade against the Prussians and the 
Slavs of the Baltic. The system of 
setting marcher lords against these 
pagans had broken down, and the Duke 
of Massovia, who held the border, was 
in dire straits. The Teutonic Knights 
were offered tax exemptions and cer- 
tain lands, and von Salza moved his 
order to the banks of the Vistula. 

The German Empire then stretched 
from the Vistula to the Meuse and 
from Jutland to Sicily; backed by 
both Pope and Emperor, the appeal of 
the Knights for help was heard in 
every part of it, and the Knights soon 
had as many men as they could use. 
With this powerful backing the 
Knights achieved what no other order 
did—the complete conquest and civili- 
zation of a large tract of territory. 
The achievement may be laid to three 
causes—an organization that preserved 
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the esprit de corps of the Templars 
while avoiding their errors; a grasp 
of grand strategy and the possession 
of a body of good infantry. 

The organization of the Teutonic 
Knights was roughly that of the 
Temple. But while the Templars had 
chapter houses all over Europe and a 
man might live and die a Templar 
without ever lifting his sword, the 
chapter houses of the Teutonic Knights 
were all on the frontier, and the place 
of residence of the individual knight 
was decided not by his own choice 
but by that of the Grand Master. 
Again, the chapter of the Teutonic 
Knights met but once a year, and then 
only to confirm appointments. Its 
place as a general staff was taken by 
a body called the Council, consisting 
of five members beside the Grand Mas- 
ter. They were, the Chancellor (who 
was the governor of the Marienburg— 
headquarters—chapter and archivist), 
the Marshall (field leader of the army 
and president, without appeal, of 
courts-martial), the Hospital Warden, 
the Treasurer (who had charge of all 
commercial matters), and the Cham- 
berlain (quartermaster-general.) All 
these great officers were appointed for 
one year only (while the Templars’ 
ran for life) and they were directly 
responsible to the Grand Master and 
indirectly to the chapter. 

The Grand Master seldom appeared 
personally in the field; his position 
was that of a commander-in-chief, The 
functions of the operations division 
of the general staff were in the hands 
of the Masters of Livland and Deutsch- 
land respectively. 


The entire territory of the Order 
was divided into provinces, each con- 
taining several chapters; and between 
the Council and the chapter heads 


stood the governors of provinces, who 
were also members of the general chap. 
ter. All these officers were appointed 
by the Grand Master, subject to the 
approval of the general chapter. — 

Among the Templars any man who 
had his golden spurs was received as 
a knight; the Teutonic Order enjoined 
a long period of probation in the rank 
of squire, and it was only very exalted 
personages (like the younger son of 
a big duke) for whom exceptions were 
made. Moreover, after the probation- 
ary period was up, the aspiring knight 
might withdraw from the order if he 
did not like the life, and in this event 
provision was made for him. He was 
given a plot of land on the very fron- 
tier, holding it in ordinary feudal ten- 
ure from the Order; he might marry, 
earouse, do anything he pleased, pro- 
vided he furnished his quota to the 
army. 

The sum-total of these regulations 
was that the Teutonic Order had 
always scattered among its border- 
castles a highly efficient body of well- 
disciplined, long-service men capable 
of serving as officers (the knights). 
Along with these it could muster for 
defensive purposes in any district a 
good reserve (knights owing feudal 
tenure to the Order.) For offensives 
the Teutonic Knights could put in the 
field a large body of men (probation- 
ers), mostly well-trained, beside the 
local levies, backed by the burghers 
of the towns that grew around their 
castles. In the case of a big operation 
some German prince could usually be 
persuaded to call out his retainers and 
strike a blow for the Cross by the 
side of the Knights. This gave the 
Teutonic Knights bigger and better 
armies than ever the Palestine orders 
could muster. 
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Behind these big battalions two 
grand strategical factors contributed 
to success. The first was their quite 
exceptional handling of the supply 
question. It was the first care of the 
Treasurers of the Order, when a new 
district was conquered, to build a mar- 
ket town in it and see that commercial 
privileges were granted to responsible 
parties. The Chamberlain, in turn, 
fixed a payment in kind on each mer- 
chant as his rental, and saw to it that 
these payments were made when an 
army of the order passed near the 
town. Even the farmers along the line 
of march were called upon to be ready 
with their little contributions to the 
general store. The armies of the Teu- 
tonie Knights moved fast and on full 
stomachs, | 

The second striking feature in the 
success of the Knights was the process 
of strategic infiltration they adopted. 
The enemy was the Slavic tribes, in- 
fantry mostly, savage and determined 
fighters who knew all about stratagem, 
ambush, and partisan warfare, but 
badly organized and without cohesive 
power. The Knights made the most 
of the situation, playing one tribe 
against another. In Livonia, for in- 
stance, the small foree of only 300 
men conquered nearly the whole coun- 
try; they first helped the Livs against 
the Letts; then the Letts against the 
Zemgalians, and finally the Zemgalians 
against the Livs, using their native 
allies as scouts and to hunt down 
guerillas and so save the armored 
knights for battles. Thus, all along 
the border of the Teutonic advances 
the pattern was a chain of small but 
growing market-towns interspersed 
with farms; outside of this was a 
chain of eastles of the order; and 
further out were the smaller castles 


of knights owing service to the order. 
Beyond these a thin fringe of friendly 
tribes, and outside these—the vast sea 
of barbarism. 


The tactics of the knights were based 
on the charge of the usual mailed eav- 
alry; but they possessed in their pro- 
bationers and the burghers of the towns 
what other orders lacked, a solid body 
of first-class infantry—pikemen and 
crossbowmen. If the cavalry charge 
did not break the enemy, the knights 
retired behind this forest of spears 
to re-form, while the infantry was 
proof against attack—as the Poles 
more than once found out to their 
cost. The pikemen, in big solid squares, 
mostly marched in the order they used 
on the field, which made them prac- 
tically immune to ambush. And, un- 
like most medieval armies, when they 
won a victory they did not sit down 
on the field to congratulate themselves ; 
their native allies hunted down the 
last remnants of a defeated foe. 

With this organization the Teutonic 
Knights conquered the whole of what 
is now Prussia, Latvia, and Esthonia, 
and a great deal of modern Poland 
and Lithuania. The Order lasted well 
into the sixteenth century, when it 
came up with a bang against the united 
kingdoms of Poland and Lithuania 
under the powerful Jagallons. By 
this time there was dry rot in the 
organization, several provincial gover- 
nors and some of the towns went over 
to the enemy, there was a great defeat 
at Tannenburg, and not long after- 
ward the Grand Master turned Pro- 
testant, secularized the order, and 
turned its great possessions into a per- 
sonal duchy. Thus ending the last of 
the great religious-military orders, for 
the Hospitallers had been driven from 
Rhodes shortly before. 
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Now what, precisely, can we lay to 
the credit of these several military so- 
cieties ? 

First—improvements in tactics. The 
proper combination of horse and foot 
was first achieved by the Teutonic 
Knights; the first use of armored cav- 
alry by the Jomsvikings; the cure for 
light horse attacks by the Templars. 

Second — army organization. It 
seems incredible in this day of unified 
command that supreme authority in 
an army was ever divided; neverthe- 
less even the Romans went to war 
under two consuls, there were three 
or four heads in the French army at 
Crecy, and every medieval organiza- 
tion shows the same divided command. 
The celibate military societies show 
that a single head ean accomplish 


organization comes the lesson that they 
gave in the importance of supply and 
in the use of a staff. Not all the world 
learned these lessons at once, but down 
through the Renaissance to modern 
times military observers learned that 
their armies were well organized in 
proportion as they approached the or- 
ganization of the knightly orders; and 
today, long after its source has been 
forgotten, this organization persists. 
Third and most important, the celi- 
bate military orders taught the great 
lesson of morale and discipline—how 
spirit is more important than numbers 
—and that spirit can be obtained only 
through diseipline—the full confidence 
of every man that the men around him 
will stand beside him to the end. And 
that is the greatest thing that any 
military body can give to its members 


or the world. 


D 


Musketry and Combat Practice 
‘*From the Office of the Chief of Infantry’’ 


more. And under this same head of 


TUDIES looking to the modernization of mus- 
ketry and combat practice are in progress at the 
Infantry School. Special attention is being directed 
toward developing means and methods for a rifle fire 
unit to beat with sufficient volume of fire the position 
on which it is advancing and which may be occupied 
by an invisible enemy; for example, methods of fire 
when the position of the enemy is concealed by the 
terrain, smoke, our own infantry, or other obstruction 
to the vision. This type of fire will be very necessary 
when the infantry has advanced to a point where 
effective artillery support is diminished. 




















































UST before noon my train drew 
J into the railroad station in Dres- 
den, where the Infantry School of the 
German Army is located. A trim Ger- 


ing to meet me, and take me to a 
military automobile that whisked us to 
my hotel, when my guide left me. 
Promptly at 12:15 he entered the hotel 
lobby, saluted formally, shook hands 
with me and we were on our way to 
luncheon. 

Crossing the Elbe River, we passed 
through Dresden Neustadt and went 
to the officers’ casino (club), a build- 
ing delightfully situated in a beautiful 
garden on an elevation overlooking the 
city. 

The German officers entered singly, 
and in groups and, noting a stranger 
present, each one immediately walked 
over to where I was standing, held out 
his hand and announced his name and 
rank. When the senior officer present 
went into the dining room, the other 
officers followed and all seated them- 
selves at a long table extending around 
three sides of the spacious room, the 
senior officer at the head of the table, 
flanked by the others in order of rank. 
Four or five soldiers, in striped denim 
uniforms, served the dinner of soup, 
bread, breaded pork chops, fried pota- 
toes, and red cabbage. The food was 
tasty and well cooked and its simplicity 
was accentuated by the absence of 
relishes and dessert. During the meal 
there were a few late comers, as well 
is a number who had to depart early 
or duty. Each of these ceremoniously 


man lieutenant of infantry was wait- | 
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Capt. WiLL1AM Hones, Infantry 


took station in rear of the senior 
officer’s chair and, when his presence 
there was acknowledged, bowed, made 
his apology, and either seated himself 
or departed to duty. After the meal 
a number of the officers remained at 
the table to visit, drink coffee, or play 
a mildly exciting game of dice peculiar 
to the Infantry School. The others 
adjourned to the living room where 
coffee, cake, cigars, and cigarettes were 
served and signed for as extras. The 
noon meal costs each officer approxi- 
mately one mark and ten pfennigs, or 
about twenty-seven cents. 

The Infantry School was formerly 
in Munich but, due to the unrest in 
Bavaria, was moved. Berlin was se- 
riously considered as a location but, 
since it was the national capital as 


well as the center of the Prussian in- 
fluence, a strong sentiment opposed its 
establishment there. Dresden was 
finally chosen and the school was 
moved to that city in 1926. 

While known as the Infantry School, 
this institution more nearly corresponds 
to our Military Academy than to our 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
since it is at Dresden that the selected 
German soldier is trained for his com- 
mission after a year and a half of 
service in the ranks. During this 
service he has been able to perfect him- 
self in the elementary training of his 
branch and in the use of its weapons, 
and, if qualified, may then take the 
examination for admission to the In- 
fantry School. His basic education 
must include the Real Gymnasium, 
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which corresponds to our preparatory 
school and first year at college. The 
eandidates come from all branches of 
the service. Upon admission to the 
school they are known as ‘‘Fahnen- 
junker,’’ and are assigned to ‘‘Lehr- 
gang |’’ (study group 1) for the first 
year. The school year begins on 
October 1 and continues until August 
1 of the following year, when all of 
the ‘‘Fahnenjunker’’ are returned to 
their regiments for the two months of 
maneuvers. During this first year at 
the school the students wear the in- 
signia of, and are classed as, unter 





Insignia of the German Infantry 
School 


officers (corporals). After the ma- 
neuvers, all who are considered eligible 
for retention as officer candidates are 
returned to school, only the infantry 
candidates returning to Dresden how- 
ever. Each candidate is required to 
remain in the branch from which he 
originally came and in which he will 
be commissioned if successful in com- 
pleting his training. Transfers to other 
branches are not permitted until can- 
didates have been commissioned. 
During the second year, the student 
candidate is known as a ‘‘Faehnrich”’ 
and wears the insignia of the wnter- 


feldwebel (sergeant) with the officers’ 
sabre knot attached to the guard of 
his bayonet. The ‘‘Faehnrich’’ are 
assigned to ‘“‘Lehrgang II’’ (study 
group II) and remain at the school 
until the next August 1, when they are 
returned to their regiments with the 
grade of ‘‘oberfeldwebel’’ (correspond- 
ing to our technical or first sergeant) 
and are known as ‘‘Oberfachnrich’’. 
They are then permitted to wear the 
officers’ sword and sabre knot. With 
the completion of the maneuvers, final 
examinations are conducted and the 
successful candidates are commissioned 
as second lieutenants with rank accord- 
ing to their grades and as vacancies 
occur. At the time of my visit to the 
Infantry School there were about 230 
first year students and 120 second year, 
or infantry students in attendance. 
The average age appeared to be about 
twenty years. 


The Infantry School is organized 
much as are our service schools. The 
commandant at the time of my visit 
was Major General von Falkenhausen, 
who served in the China Relief Expe- 
dition and who, in the World War, was 
chief of staff of Mustapha Kemal’s 
Vilth Turkish Army Corps. The 
corps of instructors at the school in- 
eludes officers from all branches of the 
service. The students in each study 
group are divided into sections, each 
under a junior officer for control and 
discipline. These sections are marched 
to and from lectures and demonstra- 
tions. Considerable instruction is im- 
parted to the section by the officer in 
charge. For equitation the students 
are divided into escadrons (troops) 
which, in turn, are divided into two 
sections. 


The school detachments are special 
units and consist of a rifle company 
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with rifle, machine gun, minenwerfer 
(mortar), pioneer, and communication 
sections; @ motor transport company 
with truck, passenger car, and motor- 
eycle sections; and a cavalry or stable 
detachment. The students, having had 
nearly two years of service in the 
ranks of full strength regiments, need 
observe only a minimum number of 
demonstrations. As in the troop gar- 
risons of the German “Army, all labor 
in and around the school is performed 
by civilians. Most of the clerks, the 
guards at all but the main gate, and 
all kitehen employees are civilians. 


With the adjutant, I began a tour 
of the school. Our first stop was in 
the print shop which is in the small 
headquarters building and operated by 
five men. The absence of mimeograph 
machines, which are so necessary to us, 
was noticeable. In the print shop is 
a well equipped book bindery. These 
activities, together with the post office 
and headquarters of the school, are all 
housed in one small building. 

The actual headquarters staff con- 
sists of a major general (corresponding 
to our brigadier general), a major as 
adjutant and aide, two or three officers, 
three noncommissioned officers, and 
less than a half dozen civilian clerks. 
There appeared to be an absence of 
petty detail and paper work. 

Leaving the headquarters building 
we visited the barracks of the second 
year candidates. Four students are 
assigned to each suite of two rooms, 
all attractively decorated according to 
the tastes of the occupants, with no 
uniformity in arrangement‘of furniture 
or indecorative scheme. In one room 
are the beds of the four occupants of 
the suite, and four wash stands, with 
running water, ranged along one wall. 
The adjoining room contains the wall 


lockers, four chairs, and the study 
tables. On the top of the lockers, the 
field equipment packs and steel helmets 
are arranged. The doors to the rooms 
bear name plates, and each room is well 
lighted with electric lights, and ven- 
tilated by two windows. In common 
with most military barracks in Ger- 
many, it is of stone construction, three 
stories high, and the halls have tiled 
floors and walls. Heat is provided by 
large stoves. 

Continuing our tour, we visited the 
supply room, well-stocked with maps, 
stationery, books, and other equipment 
needed by the students for classroom 
work. Near this are the barber and 
tailor shops. On the second floor of the 
building there is a large lecture hall 
equipped with both motion picture and 
still projectors. Adjoining are several 
smaller rooms, equipped with projec- 
tors, for use in the instruction of small 
classes, 


As we passed through the halls, 
Major Roth pointed out several rooms 
that had been occupied by men prom- 
inent in German military history. To 
stimulate the esprit of the students, the 
doors of these rooms bear plates upon 
which are inscribed the names of such 
of their former occupants as have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Among others 
I noted the room where Immelman had 
once been quartered. 

At the ends of the halls are large 
lounging and reading rooms with por- 
traits of famous German military lead- 
ers on the walls. Large mirrors are 
near the building’s exits, so that stu- 
dents give themselves a final inspection 
before going out. At one end of the 
barracks is the mess hall, a large, well- 
lighted, and immaculately clean room 
with cloth covered tables to seat groups 
of eight and ten. Here, as in other 
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The Author and His German Hosts 


Left to right: 


Lt. von Huttenheim (Cavalry), Lt. 


Wolff (Infantry), Capt. Hones, 


Lt. von Bernuth (Artillery) Lt. Tschirdewahn (Jaeger). 


parts of the building, a homey atmos- 
phere prevailed, curtains at the win- 
dows, and paintings on the wall adding 
the final touch. The adjoining kitchen 
was spotless, its white tiled floors and 
walls positively gleaming. Much of 
the food is prepared in large steam 
cookers. Instead of men to wait on 
the diners, waitresses do the serving. 
The mess is operated by a civilian 
under contract, who supplies wholesome 
food for the students at a price of one 
mark and twenty pfennigs (about 
thirty cents) a day per student. 

Only civilians are employed in the 
preparation and serving of the food. 
On one side of the dining room is a 
small canteen where extra items of 
food, beer, and light wine, may be pur- 
ehased during prescribed hours. 

A visit to the barracks of the first 
year students showed them to be sub- 
stantially the same as those of the 
second year students, except that the 
rooms were somewhat smaller. A 
separate mess is maintained for each 
class. 

The day for the student begins at 


5:30 in the morning, when he arises 
and falls-in out of doors for a period 
of strenuous exercise. After this all 
are dismissed to wash and to make up 
beds, and to march to breakfast. All 
cleaning about the barracks, even to 
the polishing of the shoes, is done by 
civilian employees. School begins at 
7 :30; classroom work is confined to the 
morning hours, leaving the afternoon 
free for military exercises and sports. 
The course is strictly a military one, it 
being assumed that the students have 
had sufficient education along other 
lines before coming to Dresden. Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and the week- 
day period from 7:15 until 9:15 P. M. 
are free, but so strenuous is the work 
of the students that few are seen on 
the streets of Dresden during the two 
hour period of freedom. 

In a building connected to the bar- 
racks by glass walled and enclosed 
runways, we found the swimming pool 
where a group of second year students 
was at work under an officer and a 
civilian swimming instructor. Upon 
our entering the building, the officer 
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in charge brought the group to at- 
tention, immediately reported to my 
guide, and announced his name, the 
number of students present, and the 
work upon which they were engaged. 
His report was acknowledged and the 
work continued. The pool, in size 
about 25x50 feet, was well eared for 
and clean. The group was engaged in 
underwater swimming races, diving 
from boards that folded against the 
walls when not in use. We observed 
their games, the most popular being 
one in which the students chose sides 
and, at a signal, dived into the pool to 
recover a number of tin plates thrown 
in by the instructor. 

The visit to the swimming pool com- 
pleted my first day at the Infantry 
School. In passing through the 
grounds and buildings I was impressed 
with the high standard of military 
courtesy. An officer passing students 
or soldiers is always saluted. And each 
salute, perfect in detail, reflects splen- 
did military bearing and pride of serv- 
ice. Where the student or enlisted man 
is uncovered, he renders no hand salute, 
but stiffens his body, throws his head 
back smartly, and looks at the officer. 
If seated, he does not rise unless 
spoken to. Salutes are rendered, not 
in a perfunctory manner, but with a 
pride that is apparent. In returning 
the salute of enlisted men whom he 
knows, the officer frequently says, 
‘Good morning’’, and the snappy 
reply does not need the accompaniment 
of the friendly look in the enlisted 
man’s face to show that he regards 
lis officer with a respect closely ap- 
proaching affection. 

The students at the school do not 
differ materially from the soldiers, ex- 
cept that they are above the average 
in intelligence. In common with the 
enlisted men of the regiments, they are 


serving twelve-year enlistments, and if 
they fail to become officers they revert 
to the enlisted status and complete their 
enlistments. Consequently, the stu- 
dents are alert and intensely interested 
in their work. 

The uniform of the students is that 
of the enlisted personnel of the Ger- 
man army—field gray with silver 
buttons and trimmings; long trousers 
when off duty, and trousers with heavy, 
black boots when on duty in the field. 

The first day was succeeded by others 
equally full of interest. Other visits 
took me to the riding halls, splendidly 
equipped, where each student rides 
about two hours per day during the 
school term. Here, again, are large 
mirrors to permit the student to ob- 
serve his posture. Outside of the 
riding halls are large riding rings with 
all manner of jumps and obstacles. 
The riding hall and adjacent stables 
are cared for by civilians who work in 
conjunction with the cavalry detach- 
ment of the school. An inspection of 
the stables revealed a cleanliness and 
efficiency typical of the German Army. 

A motor transport detachment pro- 
vides transportation and practical in- 
struction for the officer candidates. 
The detachment, a provisional organi- 
zation for duty at the school, has trucks, 
motoreycles, and passenger cars, all of 
the latest models. In an end of the 
detachment barracks is a lecture hall 
equipped as were those previously de- 
scribed. This hall is used for class- 
room work by the school as well as by 
the detachment, whose personnel is 
maintained in a thorough state of train- 
ing. A well equipped battery shop and 
a machine shop, operated by civilians 
assisted by the motor transport per- 
sonnel, provide means for practical in- 
struction for the students. In the 
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storage area were vans—each capable 
of carrying twenty-five men—trucks, 
30 light and 30 heavy motorcycles, and 
ten passenger cars for use by the school. 
In the center of one room was a stand- 
ard truck with most of the principal 
parts cut in profile. These working 
parts were all operated by electricity 
in order to demonstrate their operation. 
In other rooms were motors from 
trucks, motorcycles, and passenger cars. 
Charts, models, and assemblies of every 
description were present, as were nu- 
merous tank models and charts. While 
tanks are forbidden to the Germans, 
instruction in their characteristics in 
connection with the motor transport 
course serves in a measure to prepare 
officers for tank corps service. In the 
courtyard was a driving course where 
students are tested in their driving 
proficiency. 

The motor transport course provides 
instruction for the first year students 
in the operation, maintenance, and 
repair of trucks and passenger cars. 
The second year students (who are 
strictly infantry students) are given 
practical instruction in the operation 
and maintenance of motorcycles, to- 
gether with motor transport tactics 
and theoretical instruction in tanks. 

One of my first visits to a class room 
took me to a recitation in engineering 
by first year students. About the room 
were miniature bridges, lashings, 
knots, and the like. A captain of 
engineers was conducting a recitation 
in the use, construction, and repair of 
foot bridges for infantry, a subject 
that is stressed in the German Army. 
After the usual report to my guide, the 
recitation continued. The instructor 
spoke rapidly, firing his questions at 
the students, who were all alert and 
paying strict attention to his every 
word. The instructor would ask a 



































































question, call upon a student, and in. 
stantly the student was on his feet and 
answering. Occasionally a_ student 
failed to answer properly and resumed 
his seat greatly chagrined, his class. 
mates holding up their hands for per- 
mission to answer the question even 
when the speaker showed signs of 
faltering in his answer. This section, 
as with all I observed later, was alert 
and eager. Twenty-one students com- 
posed this section, which is the normal 
strength for class room work. 

In another large class room we came 
upon an ober-feldwebel (technical ser- 
geant) instructing a class in the tech- 
nique of harnessing and driving. At 
tached to a long table, which ran the 
length of the room, were sets of reins 
with pulleys and weights attached, the 
latter giving an approximation of the 
amount of pull exerted by the horse 
with his mouth. Around this table 
were small stools simulating drivers 
seats on escort wagons, each stool hav- 
ing attached to it a whip socket con- 
taining a regulation drivers whip. The 
students, seated on these stools, manip- 
ulated the reins under the watchful 
eyes of the instructor. This instruction 
preceded the actual handling of teams 
harnessed to wagons. About the class- 
room were many miniature horses, 
completely harnessed with every type 
of harness used in the service. Samples 
of harness, harness cleaning racks, 
leather working equipment, charts of 
wagons and kitchens, and driving dia- 
grams on the walls, provided matter 
for theoretical training and instruction. 

The gymnasium, a large detached 
building, is equipped much as are our 
own. About one third of the floor 
space, however, has a sand floor for 
exercises that are dangerous of per- 
formance on a wooden floor. Here we 
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came upon two sections of first year 
students, clad in blue trunks and 
sleeveless white shirts, at work on the 
horses and horizontal bars. The ma- 
jority wore gymnasium shoes, although 
many exercised in their bare feet. In 


inip- ; 
P all of these exercises great care was 


om taken to prevent injury to the stu- 
oe dents, a number being designated to 
i stand by to eatch their fellows in the 
lass- 


event of a fall. The exercises were 
quite strenuous, but a group of second 
year men made the work of their 
juniors appear mild by comparison. 
After working on the parallel bars and 
the wall racks, performing somersaults 
over horses, and doing broad jumps, 
this class used a spring board to cata- 
pault themselves into a somersault 
over a table five feet high and into a 
sand pile. The instructor in charge 
gave a demonstration of mass games, 
in most of which the volley ball was 
used. These youngsters were most 
‘nthusiastie and exerted themselves to 
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the utmost; in spite of this strenuous 
exercise, their physical condition was 
such that they showed absolutely no 
signs of fatigue. 


One evening I was a guest at a dinner 
given at the officers’ casino. The affair, 
an annual one given by the officers on 
duty at the school, was strictly stag, 
the guests including a considerable 
number of retired and former officers. 

Musie during dinner was furnished 
by the enlisted orchestra of the school. 
After dinner, toasts were drunk to the 
guests and a program of songs was 
rendered by the officers present, in 
groups and singly. A general feeling 
of good fellowship prevailed and all 
ranks fraternized with a delightful 
ecamraderie. Only a small amount of 
wine was drunk. The meal was plain, 
but ample and of good quality, and the 
entire affair reflected the frugality that 
characterizes the German Army. The 
German officer, because of his low rate 
of pay, has to live economically and 
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yet must maintain the station that is 
expected of him. This he does by 
practicing economy and maintaining a 
quiet dignity that is certain to inspire 
the respect of the citizenry for the 
military. 

One morning my guide called for 
me and, passing through the city, we 
stopped to pick up Colonel H, the 
school executive. He informed me that 
we were to witness a field exercise. 
We drove south through numbers of 
quaint, sleepy villages, and finally 
arrived at our destination, a road 
junction in the fields about ten miles 
out. The spot was on a high elevation 
overlooking the colorful countryside, 
with the Elbe River valley below us 
and the mountain masses forming a 
distant background. We were enjoying 
the delightful view and the cool, clear 
spring day when a motorcycle arrived 
and a first year student dismounted, 
approached the colonel, and saluted. 
The colonel returned the salute and 
said, ‘‘Guten morgen’’. The student, 
still at the salute, replied, ‘‘Guten 
morgen, Herr Oberst’’. This mode of 
greeting surprised me, but I was to 
learn that such courtesies are the rule, 
not only between officers and students, 
but also between the officers and the 
enlisted men. 

The student informed us that he 
was the guide for a section of students 
which was following by bus. Shortly 
afterward the bus arrived with 20 stu- 
dents under the charge of a first lieu- 
tenant of Jaegers (light infantry), and 
accompanied by a lieutenant colonel of 
field artillery who was conducting the 
problem for the day. The students 
quickly debussed, formed double rank, 
and dressed to the right as the man 
on the extreme right of the front rank 
corrected the alignment. The lieuten- 
ant in charge verified the alignment 


— 


and took post in front of the section 
and commanded, ‘‘Augen  rechts” 
(eyes right), at which all of the stu. 
dents looked at the colonel. The lien- 
tenant then saluted and reported his 
section. Colonel H stepped forward, 
saluted and said, ‘‘Guten morgen’’, 
whereupon the entire class, in unison, 
called out, ‘“‘Guten morgen, Herr 
Oberst’’. This formality completed, 
the section fell out and began a study 
of the maps carried. Every student 
had a pair of Zeiss six-power field 
glasses, with a scale on the glass similar 
to the mil seale on the glasses in use 
by our army. From his belt, each stu- 
dent had suspended a dispatch case of 
leather, shaped like a leather box with 
a cover, in size about 10x12x2 inches. 
In this he carried paper, colored pen- 
cils, scale of distance, map measurer, 
and a hachured map of the terrain on 
which the operation was to take place. 
The positions of all units in the problem 
had been carefully plotted with red 
and blue crayons on the map. This 
ease, commonly used in the German 
Army, is excellent for dismounted 
work, but is not as convenient as is 
our dispatch case for use when 
mounted. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for 
the class to become familiar with its 
surroundings, the instructor called 
upon one of the students to orient the 
class, The young man so designated 
stepped forward without hesitancy, 
announced the title of the map, located 
the position of the class on the ground 
and pointed out the compass directions. 
Then, beginning at the north, he moved 
slowly in a clockwise manner, pointing 
out and naming visible roads, villages, 
woods, and other features. The orien- 
tation was delivered in a loud, clear 
voice, every member of the class fol- 
lowing the speaker on his own map. 
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After the orientation, the problem 
for the day was briefly reviewed, the 
students having studied it the evening 
before. In this particular problem an 
infantry regiment, with a tank com- 
pany attached, was attacking. The stu- 
dents were interested and alert and it 
was apparent that all knew the details 
of organization of the units. Much of 
this knowledge is aequired by the officer 
candidate while serving with his regi- 
ment before he comes to the Infantry 
School. When ealled upon to recite, 
students sprang forward, stood at at- 
tention, and loudly and clearly issued 
the necessary orders or gave the desired 
information. 

Upon completion of the problem, all 
returned to the motor transportation 
and, preceded by our car, moved out 
in the direction of the Czecho-Slovakian 
border to the south, beyond which the 
high peaks of snow clad mountains 
could be seen. Passing through typical 
German farming country and numerous 
little villages, we climbed a hill beyond 
the hamlet of Maxen and halted before 
an observation tower there. This 
tower marks the center of the battle- 
field of Maxen, where, during the Seven 
Years War, the German General von 
Finch was decisively defeated by the 
Austrians. We had been preceded by 
one of the students, on a motorcycle, 
to whom had been delegated the task 
of explaining to the class and guests 
the details of the battle of Maxen. 
Climbing to the top of the observation 
tower, we found ourselves on a spacious 
platform from which we had a mag- 
nificent view for miles in every direc- 
To the south, the Erzgebirge 
(Ore Mountains), with their snow 
covered peaks, loomed in _ stately 
majesty along the frontier between 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia; to the 


tion. 


north Dresden, with its forests beyond, 
was clearly visible; while to the east 
were the odd-shaped peaks that mark 
the course of the Elbe through that 
picturesque section appropriately 
named Saxon Switzerland. To the 
west the rolling country was dotted 
with little villages which nestle in the 
valleys, the dark forests and colorful 
tilled fields forming a patchwork quilt 
design over all. 

The student designated to deliver 
the monograph conducted his hearers 
to the edge of the platform and 
oriented them. He summarized the 
events that led up to the battle of 
Maxen, and then described it in detail. 
During his talk he pointed out the 
exact locations of German and Austrian 
troops. Following the monograph, 
which showed thorough and painstak- 
ing preparation, the speaker gave an 
excellent critique in which General von 
Finch, as might be expected, received 
no commendation. The speaker then 
asked for questions and answered many. 
Colonel H then spoke briefly and 
mentioned the fact that General von 
Finch, commanding one of Frederick 
the Great’s best army corps, had per- 
mitted himself to be defeated by the 
Austrians because of his timidity. 
‘‘It is far better’’, said he, in closing, 
‘‘to have a thousand asses led by a 
lion than to have a thousand lions led 
by an ass.’’ 

The big maneuver field is a sandy 
area about two miles long and a mile 
and a quarter wide, on the outskirts 
of the city. 

Enroute to the field we passed nu- 
merous groups of students pedalling 
their way in formation on bicycles 
which are furnished them by the 
school. Shortly after our arrival two 
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groups of first year students arrived, 
formed ranks, and reported. 

A captain of infantry stepped for- 
ward, greeted the students, and 
briefly explained the situation for a 
sort of command post exercise. The 
students were to act as the officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and special- 
ists of an infantry light howitzer com- 
pany supporting the attack of its regi- 
ment. One student oriented the class, 
after which all were assigned as com- 
pany officers, platoon leaders, com- 
munication personnel, and so on. One 
student acted as regimental com- 
mander; he issued the regimental 
order orally without hesitaney or 
awkwardness. The student company 
commander then made certain recom- 
mendations to the regimental com- 
mander and, when these were ap- 
proved, gave his subordinates in the 
problem his plan of action and sent 
certain of them on reconnaissance. 


After the reconnaissance, the stu- 
dents established observation stations, 
marked the gun positions, placed tele- 
phones, and laid wire. Each minen- 
werfer heavy machine gun company is 
equipped with telephones and wire on 
breast reels. Each telephone has a 
phonetic alphabet in white letters on 
its cover. The wire used is very light, 
quite flexible, cheap, and easily laid. 

The range-finding instruments were 
set up and the acting company officers, 
moving from one installation to an- 
other, supervised and tested the work 
of their student subordinates. When 
everything was in readiness an in- 
spection of the set-up was made by the 


instructor and each student was ques- 


tioned about his duties. Following this 
inspection all assignments were 
changed, the positions moved and in- 
struments again set up. 


—e 


The Infantry School maintains a res 
camp for its students in the Erzgebirge. 
One morning I was sent to visit this 
camp in company with several members 
of the school faculty. After a de. 
lightful ride of 25 miles through a 
beautiful, mountainous country, we 
reached the little hamlet of Geising, at 
the head of a narrow valley in a pine 
forest. Over the door of a quaint hotel 
was a sign proclaiming it to be the 
“*Sport Home of the Infantry School.”’ 

The Sport Home is a private es- 
tablishment which has been subsidized 
by the Infantry School to provide a 
rest area for its students and instruc- 
tors. The village of Geising can be 
reached from Dresden by a narrow 
guage, state-owned railroad which offers 
a special rate for military personnel. 
The ration allowance of the students on 
pass is turned over to the proprietor 
of the inn, who provides subsistence 
during their stay. Officers pay for 
their own food. The inn hag three 
bedrooms for officers and a large squad- 
room which will accommodate 24 
students. This latter room has double- 
decked cots, with mattresses and blan- 
kets. Wash basins, chairs, tables and 
wall lockers are also included in the 
equipment. Just outside of the door 
of the inn is a beautiful waterfall 
whose music lulls one to sleep after a 
busy day in the mountains. Below, 
along the banks of the stream, the 
village straggles down the valley. In 
Geising the students may spend three- 
day leaves hunting, fishing for trout, 
or tramping through the picturesque 
country. 

Other days at the school were devoted 
to more visits to the class rooms and 
the maneuver field. Great stress is laid 
on the training in machine gun work. 
The gun, mounted on a cradle, and 
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carried by the machine gun companies 
of the infantry regiment is known as 


the heavy machine gun and is a 7.8 mm. 
weapon. It is transported on a carriage 
with a limber drawn by two horses. 


Because of the cumbersome cradle 
upon which the gun is mounted, it 
cannot be moved with the speed that 
is possible with our gun. 

For a machine gun company problem 
that I observed, a detachment of school 
troops was present with the guns and 
instruments. After the issue of the 
equipment to the students, the school 
troops placed flags and cardboard 
markers about the maneuver area, 
while orders were being issued to the 
students. These flags and markers 
designated artillery, machine gun, and 
minenwerfer positions. The enemy’s 
infantry was represented by the school 
troops armed with rifles. 

When all was in readiness, an umpire 
held up a stick with a white dise at- 
tached, thus notifying all concerned 
that the battle was on and that the 
represented enemy was to fire on any 
part of the student force that it could 
see. The students were intensely in- 
terested in the problem and took full 
advantage of all cover. I was im- 
pressed with their familiarity with the 
weapons and instruments. After the 
problem, which was closely observed 
and controlled by the umpires, criti- 
ques were delivered by designated stu- 
dents and these were followed by talks 
by the officers present. 

I was permitted to observe the firing 
of machine guns, minenwerfers and 
rifles. Everywhere I found an intense 
enthusiasm on the part of both stu- 
dents and instructors. All were anxious 
to demonstrate any phase of their work 
that appeared to interest me. There 
was an unbounded admiration for the 


American Army and I was continually 
plied with questions about our service. 

On my last day in Dresden I was 
called before the commanding general, 
who announced that he wanted me to 
see something of the country before my 
departure and so had detailed Lieuten- 
ant Wolff to take me through Saxon 











Geising, The Location of the In- 
fantry School’s “Sport Home” 


Switzerland. While waiting for the 
automobile, Lt. Wolff informed me 
that the general had suggested that 
he take three of his brother officers with 
us, thus giving a holiday to as many 
as the car could accommodate. Such 
consideration of the junior officers is 
typical of the ranking officers of this 
new German Army. Accordingly, 
when the car arrived, we were joined 
by three lieutenants representing the 
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field artillery, the cavalry, and the 
Jaeger (light infantry). 

We drove up the Elbe Valley to the 
foot of the towering mountain of stone 
upon which stands the once impreg- 
nable fortress known as the ‘‘ Konig- 
stein’’. It was here that the jewels 
and the state archives of Saxony were 
always taken when the kingdom was 
threatened by invasion. Here, again, 
the courtesy of the commanding gen- 
eral manifested itself, for he had sent 
word that we were to be admitted. A 
climb to the top of the mountain, the 
last part by way of a tunnel cut 
through the solid rock, brought us to 
the top where we were rewarded with 
a marvelous view of the surrounding 
country and the valley of the Elbe far 
below us. 

During the war the ‘‘Konigstein’’ 
housed many Russian officer prisoners 
and I was shown the place where sev- 
eral attempted to escape one night, 
one succeeding while the others, losing 
their hold on the face of the precipice, 
fell to their deaths on the jagged rocks 
far below. 

Leaving the Konigstein, we visited 
the picturesque waterfalls of Schandau 
near the Czecho-Slovakian frontier, 
toured back into the mountains, passed 
through the ancient fortified town of 
Hohnstein, and finally halted at the 
Bastei, a huge rock with several peaks, 
rising precipitously from the Elbe. 

On the top of the Bastei is a little 
inn and on its veranda we had tea 
while we visited and enjoyed the 
lovely panorama of river and forest 
and fields spread out before us. My 
companions were most entertaining 
and friendly. All four were first lieu- 
tenants and had high hopes of becom- 
ing captains in 1933. They were all 
veterans of the World War, with over 
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15 years of service. Having entered 
the army at the age of sixteen, each 
was thirty-one years old, and three of 
the four had been wounded in action. 
The Jaeger lieutenant had been shot 
through the chest by an American 
bullet. He informed me that, after 
considerable service -on the Russian 
front where it was customary for the 
officers to expose themselves to danger 
in order to inspire their men, his di- 
vision had been transferred to the 
west. Following his custom in the east, 
he had exposed himself and some wateh- 
ful American Doughboy promptly 
made the young Jaeger eligible for a 
wound chevron. He laughed about the 
incident, in spite of his eight months 
of hospitalization, and informed me 
that he had learned that the Americans 
were very dangerous. 

These officers were intensely inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to the 
American Army. In conversing with 
them one need only disregard the lan- 
guage and the uniform to imagine that 
they were young Americans. Their 
problems, real or fancied, were those 
that beset our junior officers. They, 
as bachelors, complained that the mar- 
ried officers were favored. The slow 
rate of promotion, the inadequate pay, 
and similar matters were discussed in 
a way that reminded me of our own 
problems, 












































The following morning found me 
enroute to Berlin and home.’ With me 
I carried a vivid picture of a group of 
intensely earnest, patriotic, intelligent, 
and gentlemanly officers, devoting their 
best efforts toward training clean-lived, 
alert, and intelligent young soldiers to 
become commissioned leaders in the 
Reichswehr — the new army of the 
Fatherland. 
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Soviet Socialization of Agriculture 


The scheme of the Red Government for collectivized farming 


Tuomas CLEMENT LONERGAN 


five-year program for the eco- 
A nomie and cultural development of 
Russia, covering the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1928 to September 30, 1933, was 
adopted by the All-Russion Soviet Con- 
gress in April, 1929. Among other 
measures it ineludes the progressive 
plan by which the Red government pro- 
poses to establish practically the com- 
munistie theory of ‘‘socialization of the 
land.’’ The poliey of the socialization 
of the land, together with that on na- 
tionalization of the industries, had been 
officially deereed by the Bolsheviks im- 
mediately after their accession to power 
in Oetober, 1917, but the civil wars, 
economie blockade, famine and, later, 
political controversies within the party 
cireles had repeatedly interfered with 
its full applieation to the agricultural 
life of the country. 

The policy is based on the com- 
munistie prineiple that the land be- 
longs to the proletariat as a whole and 
is not the individual property of those 
to whom it has been allotted in tracts 
for purposes of cultivation. From the 
beginning, the Red government, while 
dispossessing the land owners, in no 
wise intended the division of the landed 
estate among the peasantry as private 
property. It contemplated rather the 
institution of a system whereby the 
peasant, in accordance with his degree 
of prosperity, would yield to the 
zovernment an appropriate percentage 
of his produee. In return the govern- 
ment was to provide him with agri- 
cultural implements, articles of com- 


mon necessity, the advice of agricul- 
tural experts, opportunities for general 
and technical education and for poli- 
tical and social improvement. Further- 
more, the government advertised that 
it would make available to him all 
facilities of rail and water transporta- 
tion, of postal and telegraphic com- 
munications, and of other public utili- 
ties. This was the original Bolshevik 
conception of the relationship between 
the peasant and the state, to be at- 
tained ultimately in the land socializa- 
tion era. 

A secondary but important objective 
was the readjustment of living condi- 
tions among the peasants themselves. 

The obligations that the policy im- 
posed for its accomplishment were met 
in good faith at the start on the part 
of the peasants; because of the civil 
wars and the Allied blockade, however, 
they were left unfullfilled on the part 
of the government. Suspicion of 
promises made by Moscow soon be- 
came implanted in the minds of the 
peasants, deepening with the procras- 
tination of the government in carrying 
out its pledges, into fixed distrust. In 
consequence the baser traits of the 
peasant nature asserted themselves 
viciously against all approaches of the 
government to take the grain from 
them, and prompted unusual retalia- 
tory reaction for the forcible seizure 
of their stocks. But to understand the 
seemingly obstinate and malicious at- 
titude of the peasants one must pene- 
trate at least to some extent beneath 
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the surface behavior into the breeding 
and blood lines of the Russian moujik 
type. 

The Russian peasant or khristiani is 
illiterate and slow of reasoning. He 
is practical and everlastingly patient. 
He has a strange combination of chil- 
dishness and shrewdness. At times, 
under the pressure of extreme feelings, 
he gives vent to the strain of unwonted 
cruelty that courses through his veins 
with his pronounced current of Tartar 
blood. His character is not overdrawn 
in ‘‘Beasts, Men and Gods,’’ by 
Ferdinand Ossendowski, who lived so 
long in the peasant villages, through 
the medium of the sadistic Mongolian 
leader, Baron Ungern: ‘‘In Russia the 
peasants are rough, untutored, wild 
and constantly angry, hating every- 
body and everything without under- 
standing why. They are materialistic, 
having no sacred ideals * * *. They 
cannot like anything or anybody. Their 
love and feelings are imaginary. Their 
thoughts and sentiments pass without 
trace like futile words.’’ 

In the wake of the revolution the 
peasant had experienced a shortage 
of boots, clothing, salt, sugar, and the 
many other essential commodities 
which he was accustomed to purchase 
during his periodic visits to the towns 
and annual fairs. At first he continued 
to take his grain to the government 
officials in the towns and accepted 
paper money in exchange. Then he 
discovered he could buy little or none 
of the necessities. The shops were 
empty and remained closed. The mar- 
kets offered only a nondescript assort- 
ment of second-hand and miscellaneous 
articles unsuited for his use. As the 
paper roubles accumulated in his pos- 
session he grew more and more skepti- 
eal of their value. Being unable to 


_ goods exhausted during the civil wars, 
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satisfy his wants with them, his inat 
shrewdness inspired him to hoard his 
real wealth, the grain, rather than ty 
give it away for the worthless notes 
In this way he acquired during the 
earlier years some little reserve of 
wheat. With a surplus on hand ani 
little or no incentive to cultivate his 
acreage beyond the measure of his own 
sustenance, the stimulus to produce 4 
maximum yield was destroyed. 

The Red goverment had attempted 
frantically to replenish by internal 
effort the supplies of the manufactured 










so as to furnish the peasant with the 
essential articles unobtainable by him 
through any other sources. But the 
economic condition of the country was 
so desperate that the return from the 
industries and mines was entirely in- 
adequate. In the few factories and 
mills operating, the workers not infre- 
quently refused to release the manu- 
factured goods except in exchange for 
a commensurate paiok or food issue. 
Where consignments for shipment to 
the provinces actually reached the 
freight stations, the railway soviets, 
audacious in the knowledge that they 
controlled the rail transportation situ- 
ation, appropriated the larger share 
for their own use. Small quantities 
that were occasionally delivered to the 
officials in the towns, for purchase by 
the peasants of adjacent villages, were 
usually sold through the local soviets 
to privileged speculators. The position 
of the Red government, therefore, con- 
stantly menaced by the calamitous in- 
dustrial stagnation, was a hopeless one 
in so far as the keeping of its part of 
the contract with the peasants was con- 
cerned—all the more so since the eco- 
nomic blockade of the Allies precluded 
any opportunities of foreign importa- 
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tion save from a similarily prostrated 
Germany and an almost equally desti- 
tute Persia. 

Meanwhile, the cities and industrial 
centers, experiencing an ever-increas- 
ing shortage of bread—which with tea 
constitutes the main requisite of food- 
diet amongst the Russian masses— 
were clamoring to the government for 
the distribution of the surplus grain 
supposedly being withheld by the cun- 
ning of the peasants. As a matter of 
fact, while this supposition had at one 
time been partly true, yet as the years 
went on the levies of grain taxes for 
the maintenance of the Red armies 
during the operations against Deniken 
and Kolehak had been so repeated and 
heavy that finally the reserve of the 
peasant, in exeess of the amount re- 
quired for his next sowing, began to 
exist in mythical belief rather than 
actual reality. Nevertheless the gov- 
ernment, having found its roubles re- 
jected with disdain and having tried 
persuasive influence without avail, 
was driven by the acuteness of the 
food exigeney in the thickly populated 
centers to resort to forcible requisition. 

The peasants, in the feeling of vio- 
lated rights and outraged agreement, 
resisted the enforcement of this meas- 
ure. They hid the grain and refused 
to admit its existence to the collectors. 
Some even went so far as to bury it 
or throw it into the river rather than 
submit to the Moseow edict. Others 
practised a form of ‘‘ea eanny’’ by 
sowing only such part of their fields 
as would yield the amount authorized 
for their own sufficiency, and no more. 
Armed opposition was often met with 
by the requisitioning officials during 
their visits to the agricultural districts. 
Sometimes stubborn and bloody con- 
flicts resulted and punitive expeditions 


had to be sent into the more aggressive 
villages in order to instill submissive 
compliance with the authority of the 
Central government. 

The climax of the industrial collapse 
and the agricultural recession was 
reached in the severe blow dealt by the 
hand of nature. During the spring 
of 1921, with the reserves of the peas- 
ants’ grain thoroughly drained by tax- 
ation and requisition, a great drought 
swept the newly growing crops of the 
spring planting, into which the last 
seed wheat had gone. Throughout 
the entire length of the Volga valley 
and breadth of the Ukraine the grain 
fields were withered as though by fire. 
Very shortly famine, the scourge of 
mankind, descended upon the villages, 
and quickly thereafter entered the 
cities. In its trail trooped the diseases 
and epidemics begotten of disordered 
intestines and lowered physical resist- 
ance. Before the summer had ended 
starvation and suffering were stalking 
throughout the whole country, decimat- 
ing the ranks of the workers and peas- 
ants. 

The Red government struggled stren- 
uously with its limited resources to 
check the havoe of the famine. All 
considerations of land socialization in- 
novations were temporarily abandoned 
in the more urgent priority of reliev- 
ing the hunger-stricken population and 
restoring life to the agricultural areas. 
A governmental agency, the Famine 
Relief Commission with Leo Kamenev 
at its head, was appointed to direct 
these activities. Due to the inefficiency 
and corruptness of the lower echelons 
in the Soviet governmental organiza- 
tion, the progress of the commission 
was feeble and inconsequential. But 
the greatest obstacles were encountered 
in the crippled state of public utilities, 
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especially rail transportation, so vital 
to effective achievement during such 
emergency, and in the universal 
poverty of fuel, clothing and medicinal 
supplies, food and forage. Under de- 
feat by these unconquerable conditions 
the aid of the ‘‘capitalistic’’ country 
was accepted to save the ‘‘proletariat”’ 
from extinction. A satisfactory agree- 
ment was concluded at Riga, Latvia, 
between the American Relief Admin- 
istration and the Red government, rep- 
resented by the then Assistant Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Max Lit- 
vinov, so that by the early fall of 
1921 the work of relief had been under- 
taken on a truly tremendous scale with 
the foodstuffs, wearing apparel, and 
medical replenishments sent over the 
seas by the American people. 

A fortunate happening for the starv- 
ing Russian masses, especially the un- 
fortunate ones relegated by the Com- 
munists to the ‘‘no-party’’ class, was 
this saving intervention of the Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration, for the 
long, cold winter, cruelly destructive 
of ill-nourished, ill-protected vitality, 
was gradually drawing near. 

Under the direction of the A. R. A., 
by which title the American Relief 
Mission was soon universally known, 
were associated the individual repre- 
sentatives of some ten or more Ameri- 
ean welfare and church organizations, 
co-operating in various ways to accom- 
plish the gigantic task. Prominent 
amongst these were the American Red 
Cross Society, which furnished all the 
medical supplies for the health and 
sanitation phase of the relief work, 
and the Jewish Welfare Society, which 
supported the activities in the Ukraine 
by substantial monthly contributions 





and later by the introduction of an 
extensive field personnel of its own. 
Ineluded in this group were the Catho. 
lie Charities, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Northern and Southern Methodists, the 
Mennonites, and others. 

Some conception of the scope of the 
enterprise may be had from the fact 
that during the single month of Janv- 
ary, 1922, twenty-five freighters sailed 
from the shores of the United States 
for the Baltic and Black Sea _ ports 
of Russia, carrying cargoes of approxi- 
mately 5,760,000 bushels of corn. 
Further shipments of corn, augmented 
by the ten million dollar purchase of 
seed wheat for the spring planting 
made by the Red government in our 
country, continued on schedule for a 
long period at the monthly rate of 
125,000 tons, while almost daily great 
quantities of milk, cocoa, sugar, beans, 
rice, flour, and soap, as well as carload 
after carload of medicines, medica- 
ments, and hospital equipment, were 
pouring into the Boina warehouses of 
the A. R. A. at Moscow for make-up 
into balanced trainload lots and re- 
routing to the stricken districts and 
villages. * 

The relief program was carried on 
without discrimination of religious 
creed, nationality or political adher- 
ence, being prosecuted in each locality 
on the general policy of feeding all 
children up to the age of seventeen 
inclusive, and afterwards the neediest 
cases amongst the adults in so far as 
the existing stores could be stretched 
for apportionment. It was limited in 
area only by the boundaries of the 
Soviet Republic and in distribution 
only by the aecessability of the villages 
to railroad, motor, and sled transpor- 


*The author was the executor for the American Relief Headquarters in Moscow from 


September, 1921, to March, 1922. 
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tation. At the peak of the operation, 
ten million adults and children were 
being fed datly. The activities ex- 
tended from Petrograd in the north, 
down the entire length of the Volga 
valley to Astrakan in the south ; across 
the wide belt of the Ukraine; from the 
remote villages of the Kirghis and the 
Bashkir republies on the slopes of the 
Urals in the east to Minsk (White 
Russia) and the Polish frontier in the 
west; and to the ports of Batoum and 
Poti on the Black Sea for the delivery 
of corn to the Trans-Caucasian repub- 
lies. 

Nearly two years had passed before 
the American Relief Administration, 
satisfied, fully that the famine and 
plagues had been decisively mastered, 
terminated its mission and withdrew 
its personnel. Meanwhile one seasonal 
crop, then another and still a third, 
had been gleaned with reassuring con- 
firmation that the agricultural stand- 
ard was regaining the self-supporting 
norm commensurate with the require- 
ments of the population. No experi- 
mentation with ‘‘Socialization of the 
Land’’ measures was attempted dur- 
ing these crucial years. The Red 
government wisely eschewed any inter- 
ference with the reviving farm life and 
exerted itself actively in the recon- 
struction of its ruined industries by 
the application of the elastie provi- 
sions of the New Economie Policy, or 
“NEP,’’ which had been introduced 
by Lenin in 1921 before the IX Soviet 
Congress and aecepted by that body. 

During January, 1924, with the death 
of Nikolai Lenin, began the political 
controversies in party circles regarding 
the sueeession to the vacated leader- 
ship. In the ‘‘Politburo’’ (Political 





by Lenin to the Soviet Congress in 1921. 





Bureau of the Communist Party), 
where the supreme authority over 
party policies and affairs is vested, a 
triumvirate was formed among three 
of the four members remaining after 
the passing of Lenin. The trio Stalin, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev—ignoring Trot- 
ski, the fourth member, whom they 
advised solicitiously yet with unmis- 
takable meaning to prolong his ‘‘health 
eure’’ at Sukum on the Black Sea, 
selected the pliable Alexander Rykov 
to fill Lenin’s place as Prime Minister 
and fifth member of the Politburo. 
Seeking to consolidate its power, the 
triumvirate concentrated its attention 
mainly on the political turn of events 
and did not disturb, by any move of 
drastic departure, the routine opera- 
tion of the Red governmental machin- 
ery in the sphere of industrial and 
agricultural life. It did, however, 
create a special committee, the Gosplan 
(State Planning Commission) , with the 
Engineer G. Krizhanovsky* as chair- 
man, which was charged with the prep- 
aration of a series of ‘‘control figures”’ 
or progressive one-year schedules to 
serve as the basic guide for the gradual 
return of industrial and agricultural 
production to a degree not only fully 
sufficient for domestic consumption but 
also in reasonable surplus for export 
trade. 

Towards the latter part of 1925, 
after the completion of the so-called 
‘*rehabilitation period,’’ the first set 
of ‘‘eontrol figures’’ was made public. 
Of the work of Krizhanovsky and his 
committee, Mr. Saul G. Bron, the 
former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration comments interestingly : ‘‘ Ac- 
tual results of the past few years have 


- ‘The same Krizhanovsky, by direction of Lenin, had prepared the first economic plan of 
the Soviet government—the plan for the electrification of Russia—which had been offered 
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corresponded with the control figures 
to a degree exceeding all expectations. 
This is especially true of large-scale 
industry, transportation, and other 
branches of national economy which 
are under the control of the state. The 
programs of the Gosplan for agricul- 
ture, with its 25,000,000 individual 
producers, were less successful. The 
rapid establishment of large state and 
collective farms will undoubtedly serve 
to strengthen the work of planning 
agricultural production.’’ 

These comments appear in Mr. 
Bron’s book, ‘‘Soviet Economic De- 
velopment and American Business,’’ 
published in the spring of 1930, so 
that the ‘‘actual results of the past few 
years,’’ which he reports as closely 
corresponding to the original control 
figures of the Gosplan, may be assumed 
to refer to the years beginning with 
1927, when the first ‘‘five-year plan,’’ 
based on these figures, was drawn up. 
This plan contained the methods that 
were to be employed and the annual 
rate of progress to be attained during 
the designated period. In the elabora- 
tion of the agricultural objectives of 
the plan, the ‘‘collectivization’’ of in- 
dividual farms and the establishment 
of ‘‘state-owned’’ farms assumed con- 
crete form. Inaugurated at about the 
time that Joseph V. Stalin, having 
ousted Zinoviev and Kamenev from 
the triumvirate, was entering into his 
bitter campaign against Trotski and 
‘*Trotski-ism’’ to clinch his hold upon 
the dictatorship, the plan in its appli- 
cation proved to be deficient. Its fail- 
ure, as well as that .of several later 
revisions was due, in the opinion of 
Bron, to the ‘‘under-estimation of the 
productive possibilities of Soviet econ- 
omy.’’ 

The present five-year plan, adopted 


ee 


by the Soviet congress in 1929. ig jn 
reality the latest revision of the earlier 
ones. “‘It is based,’’ quoting Broy 
again, ‘‘on a careful estimate of the 
present economic level of the country, 
its natural resources, labor power, and 
the possibilities of capital investments, 
With regard to natural resources, the 
plan calls for a substantial increase ip 
exploration activity.’’ It provides for 
an annual expansion of more than 20 
per cent and was initially prepared 
with a maximum and minimum vari- 
ant. The minimum variant, generally 
accepted at the time of the drafting 
of the plan as the basic one, was sub- 
sequently eliminated by the Soviet 
Congress. Actually to date the results 
of the first year schedules of the five- 
year plan are announced to be con- 
siderably in advance of the maximum 
variant. The more optimistic amongst 
the Russian communists, therefore, are 
hopeful that the plan may be consun- 
mated in four years. 


The agricultural phase of the five- 
year plan is premised upon the ecrea- 
tion of large state-owned farms to cul- 
tivate hitherto neglected and virginal 
areas, and more essentially on the rapid 
re-organization of individual peasant 
farming into ‘‘collective’’ (eo-opera- 
tively conducted) enterprises. An in- 
tegral factor of the conversion or ‘‘col- 
lectivization’’ procedure is the supply 
of agricultural machinery and fertili- 
zer to the peasant, together with his 
education in modern methods of farm 
production. There is also involved 
the procurement and maintenance of 
adequate stocks of manufactured 
goods, such as textiles, leather and 
rubber shoes, hardware products, 
matches, and kindred consumers’ com- 
modities which, in the collectivization 
scheme, take on the important aspect 
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of incentive. For, with the ‘‘pooling’’ 
of the small land holdings in joint 
cultivation under state supervision, 
the individual farmer will actually 
labor for a wage hire which will enable 
him to secure the common necessities 
by purchase. 

This is the brief outline of the five- 
year plan in so far as the agricultural 
phase of Soviet national economy is 
concerned. The practical working out 
of the plan really means the substitu- 
tion of large-seale corporation farm- 
ing, managed by the government, in 
place of individual ownership and 
effort in tilling the soil. The Gosplan 
predicates all expectations of snecess 
upon a twofold hypothesis: first an 
inereased participation in agricultural 
enthusiasm by the state and co-opera- 
tive enterprises; second the introduc- 
tion of modern methods, with which 
the peasant is unfamiliar, and modern 
machinery, which he is too poor to 
purchase. As the plan matures, a great 
reduction in the cost of farm produc- 
tion is caleulated by the Gosplan, and 
the conquest, at least to some extent, 
of the hazards of weather conditions, 
plant pests, and the like, that have 
plagued Russian fields through the cen- 
turies, is anticipated. 

The more recently organized state 
farms contrast sharply in many par- 
ticulars with the older ones. The 
newer type is devoted in each ease to 
a single form of agricultural pursuit 
—grain growing, beet producing, tea 
planting, cattle raising, sheep breed- 
ing, or some other. The areas in- 
volved are unusually extensive. There 
is the State Grain Trust (Zernotrust), 
for example, which sowed 159,000 
hectares (393,000 acres) in the fall of 
1929 and made preparations for the 
sowing of 800,000 hectares (1,976,000 





acres) in the-spring of 1930; the 
**Giant’’ Farm in the Northern Cau- 
easus cultivated a total of 130,000 
acres last year; and some fifty-five 
state farms developed in 1929, of which 
the greater number have areas of more 
than 20,000 acres each. Finally, the 
later establishments are completely 
‘‘mechanized’’ and utilize the most 
modern methods of production. At- 
tributed to the last named features, 
involving a tremendous increase for 
Russia in the use of tractors, is the 
significant gain made during 1929 in 
the tillage of the state farms. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the total 
acreage of these enterprises was made 
possible of cultivation with the avail- 
ability of tractors of an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 76,000 horse-power,—a total! 
nearly three times that of 1928. 

The ‘‘collectivization’’ of the indi- 
vidual holdings has been proceeding 
under grave difficulties at a much 
slower rate than was estimated. It 
has met with widespread, and in some 
instances violent, opposition on the 
part of the peasants, particularly in 
the regions where the best farm lands 
are located. Since the 1917 revolution 
of the Octobrists the peasant has been 
in more or less undisputed possession. 
Naturally he resents what he regards 
as the confiscation of his property, and 
is all the more bitterly antagonistic if 
he has spent his energy assiduously in 
improving his acreage. He does not 
analyze deeply his ethical right to the 
ownership, for he has been fully con- 
vineed by the traditions of his ances- 
tors, as well as the gospel preached to 
him by the Bolsheviks themselves dur- 
ing the days of the Tsarist and Ker- 
ensky regimes, that it is his just heri- 
tage. Furthermore, he has grown so 
distrustful of the government, because 
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of repeatedly unfullfilled promises, 
that he rejects the persuasive propa- 
ganda of the latter. 

The resistance of the kulak, or rela- 
tively well-to-do farmer, has been 
especially active and has prompted the 
Red government to engage in a virtual 
war of extinction of this class. The 
kulak is not actually a wealthy peasant 
but rather one who, by reason of keener 
initiative, more industrious habits, 
more favorably situated land, sharper 
practices, or a combination of similar 
accidents, has prospered to a greater 
extent than his brothers. In our coun- 
try he would be regarded as a compara- 
tively poor farmer. In the past he 
acquired a work horse or two perhaps, 
and some farm implements, so he be- 
gan to rent additional acres from his 
less fortunate neighbors. Sometimes, 
having succeeded with his crops, he 
purchased a few cows, pigs, and 
chickens, and supplemented his habit- 
ual grain growing with general hus- 
bandry. Really the distinction be- 
tween the kulak and the ordinary peas- 
ant is a very fine one. Indeed several 
good or bad crops will change the one 
into the other, and vice versa. Mean- 
while, although the exact limitations 
which transform the ordinary peasant 
into the kulak category have not yet 
been officially defined, the kulak class 
is eatholicly proscribed as a menace to 
the agricultural reforms of the Red 
government. 

The collectivization scheme encoun- 
tered another set-back in the spring- 
sowing for this year. The peasant 
farmers who had escaped being swal- 
lowed-up in the conversion process 
planted smaller crops, lest they become 


tr, 


merged, like the millions of others of 
whom they had heard, into collectivize 
‘*pools.’’ Even where the collectiviza. 
tion has been accomplished, the situa. 
tion is reported as more or less critical, 
due to the fact that the consolidate 
areas are insufficiently staffed with ex. 
perienced supervision for large-scale 
farming. 

What will be the outcome? The Red 
government has staked its future sta- 
bility on the success of its five-year 
plan, including the measures for the 
‘*Socialization of the Land.’’ Will the 
Soviet achieve its determination? 


In his articles written during his 
visit to Moseow in the early part of 
1930, William Philip Sims, the foreign 
editor for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, summarizes the crisis succintly: 

‘*Manifestly the crux of the whole 
scheme is here. The landless, prop- 
ertyless, poorly-paid industrial worker 
of the Tsarist days was a natural born 
revolutionary. He made the commun- 
ist revolt possible. 

**But the dream of the peasant, the 
backbone of Russia, has always been 
to be left alone on his own little farm, 
so we have been told, to do with as he 
pleased. Can he suddenly be converted 
to communism? If he can’t, the fu- 
ture of Soviet Russia is extremely 
shaky. 

‘Certainly it seems logical that if 
the poor peasants resist with folded 
arms the communization of their land 
and deliberately refuse to operate their 
farms thriftily, lest they be destroyed 
as cursed kulaks, the Soviet Republics 
are facing one of the most serious 
erises of their history.’’ 
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The Maneuver in the VIII Corps 
Area, May 6-10, 1930 


Capt. Frank H. Parrriner, INFANTRY 


HE following are observations and 
T impressions of the VIII Corps 
Area maneuver in which the 3d Bri- 
gade, commanded by Brig. Gen. F. 8. 
Cocheu, participated from May 6 to 
10, 1930, as the infantry foree of the 
2d Division. 

Before departure of the brigade 
from Fort Sam Houston it was known 
that the force selected to oppose the 
division consisted of an armored car 
platoon, two regiments of cavalry, a 
battalion of field artillery, a company 
of mounted engineers, twelve attack 
planes, and six -observation planes, 
known as the ‘‘ Whites,’’ under the 
command of Brig. Gen. H. 8. Hawkins. 

The 2d Division forees, commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Halstead Dorey, were 
known as the ‘‘Blues’’ and included 
the 3d Brigade (9th and 23d Infantry 
regiments, less 3d Battalion, 23d In- 
fantry'), 2d Field Artillery Brigade 
(less 15th Field Artillery), 2d Medical 
Regiment, 2d Signal Company, 2d 
Tank Company, Company C, 8th En- 
gineers, mounted, a chemical warfare 
unit, a platoon of armored ears, twelve 
attack planes, and six observation 
planes. The 3d Battalion, 9th Infan- 
try was completely motorized, de- 
tached from the brigade and placed 
under the control of the division as a 
force capable of being moved rapidly 
(0 seize strategie points, and to con- 
stitute its reserve. Owing to the poor 
condition of the roads and bridges in 
the battle area the tank company did 
hot get beyond the concentration point. 


The maneuver was designed so that 
the theatre of operations covered an 
area from Charlotte, Texas, to the 
Neuces River, about 900 square miles, 
and concentrated in the region along 
the Charlotte-Fowlerton-Dobie Ranch 
road. The Neuces River formed the 
boundary between the hostile states. 
The Frio River crosses the center of 
the area with a sweeping bend, the 
apex of which is in the vicinity of 
Fowlerton—the half way point to the 
southern boundary. That section of 
South Texas is thinly settled, much 
of it is flat, with an abundant growth 
of low mesquite, grease wood, and cac- 
tus. All roads are of either black 
gumbo or sandy clay, which become 
impassable for motor traffic in wet 
weather. Bridges are of wood and 
support nothing but light loads. This 
country was selected because it typi- 
fied terrain over which the division 
might be expected to operate if called 
upon to take the field. 

Heavy rains which fell over the area 
just before the maneuver made it 
necessary to permit the White force 
to penetrate Blue territory over the 
Laredo highway to Cotulla, thus caus- 
ing slight changes in the original mis- 
sion assigned that force. 

Upon the theoretical declaration of 
war the 3d Brigade (less animal drawn 
elements, which marched in a separate 
column) at 7:00 A. M., May 6, left 
Fort Sam Houston in motor convoy 
for the concentration point, at Char- 
lotte, 58 miles away. That afternoon 


= That battalion did not participate but remained at Camp Bullis, engaged in construction 
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Map of Area of the VIII C. A. Maneuvers, 1930 


found the brigade in bivouae just The command was held in bivouat | 
south of the town, with the lst Bat- until 7:00 P. M. May 7, when it was 
talion, 9th Infantry on outpost. released and moved by motor trals 
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port, as part of the division force, 
with Fowlerton, Texas its objective. 
A broken bridge delayed the column 
and made it necessary to detruck the 
93d Infantry and to march it 13 miles 
with neither arms nor ammunition be- 
yond that carried on foot by officers 
and men. Daylight found the com- 
mand at Zella Siding, with the 23d 
Infantry engaged with an enemy force 
about 1000 yards south and southwest 
of that place. 

The brigade was ordered to attack 
and drive the enemy to the south. 
Supported by the artillery, the attack 
was launched with regiments abreast 
at 9:00 A. M., May 8, 1930, and the 
enemy soon retired to the south along 
the Charlotte-Fowlerton highway. The 
23d Infantry pursued vigorously ‘to 
the banks of the Frio River, where it 
was checked beeause the bridges were 
destroyed. That regiment, supported 
by the 12th Field Artillery, less one 
battery, was then directed to hold the 
position. The remainder of the bri- 
gade went int concealed bivouac at the 
junction of Pearsall-Fowlerton roads 
with the 2d Battalion, 9th Infantry, 
and one battery of artillery on outpost. 

At 11:30 A. M. on May 9, the bri- 
gade, less one battalion of the 23d In- 
fantry, which remained astride the 
Fowlerton highway under orders to 
demonstrate actively at all crossings 
of the Frio River in its front, aug- 
mented by the 12th Field Artillery, 
Company C, 8th Engineers and the 
chemical warfare unit, moved by 
marching and motors on Los Angeles, 
by way of Middle Ford, to threaten 
the enemy’s line of communications. 
The marching column and the motor 
column, moving over different routes, 
joined at a point which was perfectly 


timed. Contact was gained at the tank 
about 1200 yards from the Frio cross- 
ing. The White force was driven back 
and the crossing was effected at 3:15 
P. M. by the 9th Infantry. A temporary 
bridgehead was established and the 
crossing of the motor and animal con- 
voy was begun. The action at the ford 
provided a practical test of the com- 
mand in the actual replenishment of 
ammunition. 

After the work of crossing the trains 
had been completed the next operation 
was a convoy at night of motor ve- 
hicles and animal drawn elements 
about two and three fifth miles long. 
Protection for the rear of the convoy 
was furnished by the lst Battalion, 
23d Infantry. During the movement 
there was annoyance from small hos- 
tile detachments, which attacked the 
head, flanks, and rear of the column. 
After driving in the small frontal 
forces, the enemy’s main position was 
developed along the high ground astride 
the road just north of the town of Los 
Angeles. Upon the brigade command- 
er’s order for a coordinated attack, the 
9th Infantry, supported by the 12th 
Field Artillery, attacked at dawn, and 
sixteen minutes thereafter Los Angeles 
was taken. The 3d Battalion, 9th In- 
fantry, had been released to the bri- 
gade in time to participate in the at- 
tack. This engagement terminated the 
maneuver and both forces were di- 
rected to establish model camps and 
rest. From the time that orders were 
received for the initial movement of 
concentration until camp was estab- 
lished at Los Angeles, the brigade 
moved by motor trucks and marching 
a distance of 104 miles. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
already three tables of organization for 
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the brigade, it was necessary to im- 
provise a fourth for the maneuver. 
Mounted seouts, truck drivers, and 
service detachments were drawn from 
each regiment, reducing the rifle com- 
panies to an average of 30 rifles and 
four and one-half automatic rifles per 
company. This indicates that the time 
is now at hand when an organization 
should be adopted which will conform 
to the mission of the command, and 
that all others be discarded. 

As a result of the adjustments neces- 
sary in organization, there was much 
discussion about the advisability of an 
immediate revision of the organization 
of the rifle squad. The discussion was 
emphasized by the fact that numerous 
combat missions had to be fulfilled 
which required the services of three or 
four men, thus breaking up the com- 
mand arrangement of the squad. In 
some directions it is thought that the 
present organization is too unwieldy 
and that better leadership and fire ef- 
feet can be obtained with an organiza- 
tion of half of its present strength, in- 
cluding its leader. 

The trucks used to expedite the 
movement of the brigade were manu- 
factured in 1917-1918 for cargo pur- 
poses and, due to their design and age, 
are wholly unsuited for the convoy of 
troops over country that is without 
hard surfaced roads and permanent 
bridges. When a movement by motor 
transport was ordered, the trucks need- 
ed by each infantry regiment were re- 
ported and turned over to the regiment. 
The chauffeurs, in many instances, 
had been detailed previously from rifle 
organizations. Under this arrange- 
ment the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the movement was passed to 
the tactical commanders. It was found 
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that the drivers, in general, were com. 
petent in the technique of driving but 
unfamiliar with requirements of road 
traffic. A lack of motorcyeles greatly 
hampered the control of truck move. 
ments. Motorized infantry has a def. 
nite place in infantry organization 
when vehicles of proper type are sup. 
plied and the training of all operative 
personnel is announced as a duty of 
either the infantry commander or the 
motor train commander. It is felt that 
a light vehicle of commercial design, 
that would transport not to exceed ten 
infantrymen and their packs, is needed 
if the division is to be ready to operate 
under the requirements of its special 
mission. 

Numerous air raids by flights of 
from nine to twelve planes were made 
during daylight hours. Several attacks 
occurred when troops were in bivouae, 
at least two when on the march, and 
one when the 9th Infantry was deploy- 
ing for the attack at Zella Siding. In 
each instance the alarm was given in 
ample time for some uidpersion and all 
weapons opened fire as soon as the 
planes came within range. Consider- 
ing the low altitudes used by the at- 
tacking planes and the vigor with 
which fire with blank ammunition was 
delivered by the ground troops, it 
seems certain that the air forces would 
have had considerable losses. In this 
connection unbiased consideration 
should be given to the factor created 
by formation flying, in which all pilots 
except the leader must devote their 
primary attention to guiding their 
planes, with the firing of its weapons 
subordinated to that requirement. 
Standing orders in the brigade pre 
seribe that in case of an air attack 
such dispersion will be made as time 
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affords. but that nothing is to be al- 
lowed to interfere with the opening of 
fire upon the attacking planes by all 
rifles, automatie rifles, and machine 
guns. The same standing orders pre- 
scribe that, exeept for the better shots, 
all riflemen will take a lead of four 
plane-lengths, thereby setting up a 
barrage through which the plane must 
)aSS. 

: It was evident from the air raids on 
the bivouae areas, that, unless skillful 
use is made of all available means to 
camouflage the bivouae, such raids may 
be expected. The concealment of the 
animal and motor transportation pre- 
sented a diffieult problem, especially 
where the mesquite was too low for 
screening purposes. To minimize the 
effects of aerial attacks, troops in biv- 
ouae must be distributed over a con- 
siderable area and a coordinated 
scheme for antiaircraft defense must 
be agreed upon. 

The maneuver proved to be an ex- 
cellent test of communications in view 
of the varied situations that confront- 
ed the brigade and each regimental 
section. Wire communication was 
promptly installed and efficiently oper- 
ated for the attacks at Zella Siding 
and Los Angeles. When moving by 
motor convoy, communication was a 
serious problem because it was entirely 
dependent upon dismounted messen- 
gers (there were no motorcycles with 
the convoy). Radio equipment now 
supplied the infantry regiments and 
the brigade can be used only during 
halts. When halted, radio communi- 
cation was immediately established, 
Without any mechanical trouble what- 
soever, 

The procedure prescribed for coding 
aud ciphering messages to be transmit. 


ted by radio proved entirely unsuit- 
able for rapidly moving situations. 
Despite the fact that at times many 
miles separated the command posts of 
the division and the brigade, it was 
found that the mounted messenger was 
a more rapid agency than radio. Thus 
it was shown that the system of send- 
ing messages in code and cipher must 
be further simplified if that instru- 
ment is to be of maximum service. 

The technique and procedure at 
present prescribed and taught for the 
operation of the staff is too compli- 
eated for rapidly moving situations 
with peace-time organization. During 
operations the orders of the com- 
mander in many cases could not await 
the personal attention of a particular 
staff officer but had to be cared for 
by the staff officer on the spot. Every 
member of the staff must be constantly 
familiar with the commander’s ideas 
and views, in order that they may be 
prepared to make them known to the 
command when necessary. Field ree- 
ords and message center routine must 
be neither elaborate nor complex if 
nothing is to deter the prompt trans- 
mission of the commander’s fragmen- 
tary orders and instructions. 

An interesting incident occurred 
during the night of May 7. The col- 
umn was halted awaiting the repair 
of a bridge, when the march outpost 
sent out in motors to protect the right 
flank of the column captured three 
armored cars. In making the capture 
the commander of the outpost ingeni- 
ously placed his empty trucks so that 
they formed an obstacle in an inverted 
wedge formation to block the road, 
the opening of which did not permit 
the passage of any four-wheeled ve- 
hicle. He then posted his men in front 
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and to the flanks of the obstacle, ready 
to close on any ear that might run into 
the trap. His scheme of protecting 
the column soon effected the capture 
of the entire White armored car pla- 
toon. It was evident from this inci- 
dent that for close reconnaissance at 
night armored cars must be used with 
caution. 

The armored cars, while attached to 
the brigade, rendered valuable service, 
especially when acting as a motorized 
point, in patroling the numerous flank 
approaches, and when placed with the 
reserves of outposts. 

Smoke and tear gas were used when- 
ever weather and tactical conditions 
were considered favorable. Fair suc- 
cess was attained when used during 
the operations at Middle Ford. 

The maneuvers simulated war con- 
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ditions as closely as possible except 
for the usual prohibition in the use of 
ball ammunition. No restrictions were 
imposed on movement of the forces, 
establishment of railheads, distribution 
of ammunition and class I supplies, 
and similar limitations which ordi- 
narily exist. The element of realism, 
so far as humanly possible, was always 
present, and all personnel had the ex- 
perience of operating as they would 
have to if faced with an actual enemy. 
Such exercises as a culmination of gar. 
rison technique are the only peace-time 
means which afford all leaders an op- 
portunity to rehearse their roles. The 
outstanding impression gained from 
the maneuver was the significant neces. 
sity for training under conditions 
which incorporate so nearly the real- 
ities of campaign. 
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Tank Radio Sets 


“From the Office of the Chief of Infantry” 
Work is being continued by the Sig- 
nal Corps to develop a tank radio set 
for communication with moving tanks. 
Early tests of an experimental set in- 
dicate that good reception and trans- 
mission can be obtained over a distance 
of three miles. The major problems 
in connection with the design of a 
tank radio set are to overcome the 
engine noise and the metallic influence 
on the antennae. The measure of suc- 
cess in these early experiments speak 
for an early fulfillment of the Infan- 
try’s specifications for a tank radio. 
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The Role of the Army in the 
Winning of the West 


CoLonet 8S. C. Vestat, C. A. C. 


N July 4, 1778, the second anni- 
O versary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Lieut. Col. George Rogers 
Clark captured Fort Kaskaskia, a 
British post on the Kaskaskia River, 
about 45 miles southeast of St. Louis, 
in what is now the state of Illinois. 
With 150 men he had come down the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh to take 
from the British and their Indian allies 
the lands which later were to form Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and parts of Michigan, 
Ohio, and Indiana. When evening 
came, on that memorable Fourth of 
July, he stole into the midst of a 
garrison two or three times the number 
of his own foree, posted his men ad- 
vantageously, and then advanced in 
person to the entrance of the ball 
room, where the officers were having 
a dance. As he stood gazing at the 
revellers, the alarm was suddenly 
given; and the officers started to rush 
out of the room. He bade them to 
continue the dance, but to remember 
that they daneed under Virginia and 
not Great Britain. His coming was 
so unexpected and his measures had 
been so surely taken, that he seeured 
the post without bloodshed. One of 
his officers took Vineennes. When 80 
of his men left him beeause of the 
expiration of their term of service, he 
recruited young Frenchmen of the 
region. The British recaptured Vin- 
cennes. Clark made an unexpected 
winter march and again recaptured it, 
with 80 prisoners. After hardships 


comparable to those endured by Arnold 
and his men on their march to Quebec, 
and far exceeding the sufferings at 
Valley Forge, he won the ‘‘Old North- 
west’’ and put the United States in a 
position to demand it in the treaty of 
peace. As Colonel Roosevelt remarks, 
we probably would never have had any 
Northwest to settle, if it had not been 
for Clark’s campaign of 1778-79. Thus 
began the role of the Army in the 
winning of the West. 

The West had to be thrice won for 
the United States: first, from its 
foreign possessors, France, England, 
Spain, and Mexico; second from its 
Savage occupants; and third against 
the almost impassable barriers of 
forest, staked plain, mountains, desert, 
and sheer distance. The struggle 
against the barriers of nature was the 
most difficult of all. In each of these 
struggles the Army led the way and 
bore the brunt of battle. 

The great drift of the American 
people westward began almost simul- 
taneously with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Twenty-one months before 
that event, the victory of 1100 Virginia 
Militia, under General Andrew Lewis, 
at Point Pleasant, West Virginia, over 
a thousand Shawnee Indians, in what 
is known as Lord Dunmore’s War, had 
overawed the western Indians and 
made possible the settlement by whites 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Lewis’ victory had been won by 
British subjects for British subjects. 
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When the great westward march of the 
backwoodsmen began, an entire conti- 
nent lay before them; but it was de- 
fended by its Indian population, aided 
and abetted by British commanders 
and British soldiers. The frontier was 
pushed steadily westward, not because 
American statesmen foresaw the con- 
tinental greatness of the United States ; 
but because the interest of the border- 
men urged them continually westward, 
and the Government, which was a 
popular institution, was compelled to 
follow the movement and protect the 
settlers. 

The Treaty of Versailles in 1783 
brought peace between the United 
States and Great Britain on the ocean 
and along the Atlantic seaboard of 
North America, but not in the western 
wilderness. The British continued to 
occupy military posts within territory 
ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of peace ; and they supplied the Indians 
with arms and ammunition and en- 
couraged them to attack the settlers. 
In the interval between the Revolution 
and the establishment of the Federal 
Government in 1789, a thousand souls 
perished in the Kentucky region by 
rifle, arrow, and tomahawk. The new 
Government inherited an Indian war. 

The Government was most reluctant 
to make war on the Indians; and this 
very reluctance continually deceived 
the Indians and led them to make 
barbarous attacks upon the settlers. In 
our dealings with the Indians, we have 
made war inevitable, time and time 
again, by not being willing enough to 
fight. It has been our national sin, 
both in our dealings with the Indians 


and with foreign nations. When we 
have been once aroused, the poor 
Indian has had to suffer. A foreign 


observer of events, unacquainted with 
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our national psychology, might wel 
accuse us of pursuing a Machiavellian 
policy to induce others to bring on war 
by acts of aggression, so that we migh 
carry on wars of conquest, apparently 
with clean hands. 

In midsummer of the year 179, 
General Harmar, who commanded , 
force of 320 regulars and 1,100 militia, 
was defeated by the Indians on the 
Maumee River. In 1791, General St. 
Clair, Governor of the Northwest Terri. 
tory, undertook to avenge Harmar’s 
defeat. Seldom in history has there 
been a more tragic defeat than that 
which came to General St. Clair. St. 
Clair himself was a zealous and high- 
minded man, but utterly unfitted by 
age, infirmities, and temperament for 
the exacting duties of commanding an 
army against a savage foe in a track. 
less wilderness. The real tragedy of 
the campaign lay in the fact that suel 
men as George Rogers Clark, Anthony 
Wayne, and Daniel Morgan, who were 
still living and in the prime of life, 
were unemployed when the country 
sorely needed their services. 


St. Clair had two small regular regi- 
ments and a larger body of six months’ 
levies and militia. The officers were 
men of character and courage, as most 
of them showed by dying bravely on 
the battlefield; but they were inex- 
perienced. The men were the offscour- 
ings of the eastern cities. The whole 
force was hastily gathered together 
and rushed to the frontier without the 
training necessary to make it into an 
efficient instrument of war. 

Washington, who remembered vivid- 
ly the scenes of Braddock’s defeat, 
warned St. Clair of the dangers to b 
encountered and of the watchfulness 
required to prevent the Indians from 
approaching his column within arm’s 
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jength unpereeived as it went through 
the forest. 

On November 4, 1791, St. Clair was 
attacked shortly after sunrise, in his 
camp on the eastern fork of . the 
Wabash, high up where the stream was 
only about twenty yards wide. A 
desperate battle ensued. Two days be- 
fore the battle, he had sent one of his 
regular regiments in pursuit of militia 
deserters, so that he had only half his 
regular foree in the fight. Most of the 
officers were killed. St. Clair’s clothes 
were pierced by eight bullets and a 
bullet carried off a lock of his hair; 
but he was untouched. After hours 
of fighting the remnants of the force 
broke through the cordon to the rear 
and then began one of the wildest routs 
in history. The Indians pursued about 
four miles. Nine hundred and ten men 
were killed and wounded out of a 
force of about 1,400 in the fight. 


Washington selected Maj. General 
Anthony Wayne to avenge the defeats 
of Harmar and St. Clair. When he 
reached the Ohio in June, 1782, he be- 
gan a long period of careful training. 
Like Marius when he was appointed 
to command against the Cimbri, Wayne 
purposed to have a veteran army be- 
fore he risked all upon a single battle. 
He passed the first winter in a camp 
on the Ohio about 27 miles below Pitts- 
burgh, and the second winter at Camp 
Greenville aboyt 80 miles north of 
Cincinnati. His presence in the theatre 
of war drew all the hostile Indians 
toward him; and thus he protected the 
settlers from marauders. He taught 
the infantry to shoot and to use the 
bayonet and the cavalry to use the 
sabre, 

On August 20, 1794, after many 
preliminary battles and _ skirmishes, 
Wayne marehed to attack the Indians 








at a place known as the Fallen 
Timbers, near a British fort, on the 
Maumee, in northeast Indiana. His 
army numbered 3,000, of which 2,000 
were regulars, and the rest mounted 
volunteers from Kentucky. The Indians 
were formed for battle in a long line. 
They won a momentary success when 
they drove in some mounted men; but 
in less than 40 minutes they were de- 
feated and driven in headlong route 
for two miles, the cavalry halting only 
when under the walls of the British 
fort. It was done so quickly that less 
than one third of Wayne’s force got 
mto the fight. The Indians lost 
heavily, particularly in chiefs. 

The British commander demanded 
Wayne’s intentions. Wayne replied 
that he thought they were sufficiently 
evident. The Englishman complained 
that Wayne’s soldiers had come within 
pistol shot of the fort; and threatened 
to open fire, if they did it again. 
Wayne demanded that he surrender, 
which he refused to do. Wayne 
ordered everything to be destroyed up 
to the walls of the fort ; and his orders 
were carried out literally. The Indian 
villages were burned and their crops 
eut down; and all the houses of the 
British agent and traders were razed to 
the ground. Washington had author- 
ized Wayne to attack this post if it was 
necessary for him to do so in order to 
carry out his operations against the 
Indians. The British commandant did 
not interfere or make good his threats ; 
and it was not necessary for Wayne 
to storm the fort. Thus the Indians 
learned that while the British might 
encourage them to commit hostile acts 
against the Americans, they would not 
support them in their hour of trial. 


The United States was sadly in need 
of a victory over the Indians at this 
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time; and never was a victory more 
complete or more far-reaching in its 
effects. It brought peace to the old 
Northwest Territory. It ended a war 
that had been going on for 40 years. 
Aside from the events of the War of 
1812, there were only two small Indian 
uprisings in later times in the vast area 
northwest of the Ohio River: first, a 
smal] outbreak in 1811, which was 
easily suppressed by General William 
Henry Harrison at the Battle of Tip- 
pecanoe, and second, the bloodless 
Blackhawk War in 1832, in which 
Abraham Lineoln took part as a cap- 
tain of militia. 


Before the end of the 18th century 
Americans had begun to cross the 
Mississippi River into the territory of 
Orleans and the District of Louisiana ; 
and in some places they were soon 
dominating the affairs of the commu- 
nity. The great exploring expeditions 
earried on by army officers beyond the 
Mississippi River in the administration 
of Thomas Jefferson had their incep- 
tion in the peculiar scientific turn of 
mind of the President, who desired to 
learn what lay in the great unknown 
West. The greatest of these expedi- 
tions, that of Lewis and Clark, was 
recommended to Congress by Mr. Jef- 
ferson before we acquired Louisiana ; 
and the preliminary steps were under- 
taken quite independently of the happy 
series of events by which Louisiana be- 
came our territory. Before the expedi- 
tion actually started, Louisiana had 
become a part of the United States 
and the movement was no longer a 
foray into foreign territory. 

Lewis, a captain of Infantry, was 
Jefferson’s private secretary; Clark a 
second lieutenant of Artillery, had 


served as a private in the forces that 
had put down the Whisky Rebellion. 


ee 


Both had taken part in Wayne’s Batt) 
of the Fallen Timbers. Lewis was of 
the family of the victorious Militi, 
commander in Lord Dunmore’s war. 
Clark was a brother of George Rogers 
Clark. The Lewis and Clark familie; 
played truly great parts in the winning 
of the West. 

While the chiefs were instructed ty 
look out for the best places for the 
establishment of trading posts with the 
Indians, the expedition was, in fact, 
purely a voyage of exploration de. 
signed to cross the continent and re. 
port upon the geography, physical 
character, zoology, and human inhabi- 
tants of the far west. 


The headwaters of the Missouri were 
absolutely unknown ; we were ignorant 
of the existence of the Rocky Mouw- 
tains, though the range farther north 
in Canada was’ known as the 
‘*Stonies;’’ and what lay beyond was 
a complete mystery. We now had an 
efficient Government, and _ exploring 
and fighting were not henceforth to be 
the work of the settlers alone. Jeffer- 
son, as he wrote to Lewis, on November 
16, 1803, hoped to discover ‘‘the diree 
water communication from sea to sea 
formed by the bed of the Missouri and 
perhaps the Oregon.”’ 

There were 37 men in the expedition, 
14 soldiers and 23 civilians, all of 
whom, with the exception of one negro 
servant, were enlisted as soldiers, s0 
that they might be kept under a regu- 
lar discipline. 

The expedition left St. Louis in May, 
1804; and passed the first winter on 
the site of Bismarck, North Dakota, 
where a sergeant died. In the spring 
of 1805, having sent a party of ten 
down the Missouri, with a report fo" 
the President, and having reeruited 
their party to 32 adults, the two explor- 
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ers started on a long drive for the Pa- 
cific, which they reached in November. 
They passed the winter on the Oregon 
coast: began their return journey in 
the early spring of 1806 ; and reached 


St. Louis on September 23rd. 


They had gone through vast regions’ 
never traversed before by white men ; 
had encountered the grizzly bear and 
many strange animals; and had had 
one fight with the Blackfeet Indians, 
in which one Indian was killed. They 
suffered no real hardships exeept in 
eases where members of the party got 
lost and exhausted their power before 
finding the party. The two officers 
made a most interesting and important 
report to the President. 

Scarcely less important were two ex- 
peditions made about the same time by 
Lieut. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, one 
to the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
and the other to the springs of the 
Arkansas and the Rio Grande, with de- 
tachments of the Regular Army. Pike 
passed the winter of 1805-6 in Minne- 
sota. He did not reach Lake Itasca, 
but he did explore the Leech Lake 
system, which he mistook for the source 
of the Mississippi. He compelled the 
traders to haul down the British flag 
in this region and hoist the American 
colors. In July, 1806, he started from 
St. Louis on his westward trip and 
in November reached the neighborhood 
of Pike’s Peak, which was afterwards 
named in his honor. After great suf- 
fering, the party reached the Rio 
Grande, in Spanish territory. Here 
they were taken by a Spanish mounted 
force of 100 men and conducted to 
Sante Fe. Pike soon realized that a 
great and unexpected opportunity was 
coming to him. He and his men were 
treated with great courtesy and re- 
turned to the United States via Chi- 


huahua and Texas. Pike collected a 
great mass of information which put 
the Southwest in a new light not only 
to the prospective trader and adven- 
turer but to the entire people of the 
United States. His report had far 
reaching effects. 


The work of Lewis, Clark, and Pike 
was continued by a host of military 
explorers, who mapped the country and 
opened the way to occupation and 
settlement. The most notable of these 
explorers was John C. Fremont, who 
in three expeditions in the government 
service completed the survey across the 
continent from Missouri to the mouth 
of the Columbia; and dispelled the 
general ignorance about the main fea- 
tures of the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Great Salt Lake, the 
Great Basin, the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, and the fertile basins of the 
Mexican province of California. 


During the Mexican War, Gen. 
Stephen Watts Kearny extended our 
territory to include New Mexico and 
California. His Army of the West 
started out with fewer than 2,000 men, 
but they were fighters who had confi- 
dence in their leader. Despite short 
rations and desert hardships; they 
made remarkable marches and accom- 
plished results of great importance. 
Sante Fe was occupied without blood- 
shed on August 8, 1846, and in Sep- 
tember General Kearny, with a small 
fraction of his command, pushed on 
into California. In a sharp action at 
San Pascual, California, on December 
6, 1846, the Americans defeated nearly 
twice their number of Mexican troops, 
but suffered severe casualties in so 
doing. General Kearny received two 
wounds from lance thrusts in this ac- 
tion, but continued in active command 
of his troops. Aid from Colonel Fre- 
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mont and Commodore Stockton, who 
landed about 500 sailors and marines 
at San Diego, enabled General Kearny 
to complete the conquest of California. 


Within 75 years from the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
first phase in the winning of the West 
had been completed. The Army carried 
our flag westward, first to the Missis- 
sippi, then to the Rockies, and finally 


— 














to the Pacific. Much remained to he 
done in subduing hostile Indians, and 
in opening up trans-continental trans. 
portation routes, and the Army played 
an important part in that work. The 
fact remains that many of our people 
might have settled under foreign flags 
had our Army not led the way. Its 
share in the winning of the west has Reser 
had a vital influence upon the destiny — 
of our nation. Th 
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The Role of the Rifle Ne 


From, the Note Book of “General Experience” serve 


HE role of the magazine rifle has been materially 
modified by the existence of the machine gun, and 
to some extent by that of the automatic rifle. 


they 
meth 
they 
will 


Where high rates of fire are required for short I les 


periods of time, automatic weapons are indispensable. 
Hence the practice of organizing the defense around 
machine guns. A strong-point also requires a pro- 
portion of rifles to increase the number of sources of 
fire in order to cover the ground, especially to the 
flanks. 

In general, accurately aimed rifle fire should be 
effective against machine guns, as the sources of fire 
are not concentrated and are more difficult to detect 
and fire at. Rifle fire is always more accurate than 
machine gun fire. 

The necessity for short bursts of fire from rifles 
has practically disappeared. The present role of the 
rifle is to furnish a sufficient number of easily con- 
cealed sources of accurate fire to cover the terrain 
in an adequate manner. A high rate of fire is unde- 
sirable as it results in a decrease in accuracy. 

In brief, the emphasis is now on accuracy rather 
than on rate of fire. 
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HAT is the responsibility of a 
Regular regiment to which a 
Reserve regiment has been assigned for 
summer training? 

The answer can be put in a few 
words—to make the two weeks train- 
ing a success. 

And what is ‘‘a sueeess?’’ It is to 
give the Reserve officers a good time, 
not work them too hard, and to have 
parties and dances? Or is it to let 
them command the troops and drill 
them for a couple of days? 

No, it is neither of these. The Re- 
serve officers who really think, although 
they may not be up-to-date on modern 
methods and technique, and although 
they may have had a pretty good time, 
will say to themselves, ‘‘Now what did 
I learn that I did not already know? 
Did I gain anything that would benefit 
me in another war? Did those Regu- 
lar officers prepare the work so we 
could get the best of it? They seemed 
too busy to pay much attention to our 
instruction, or they had not decided 
what we ought to do, or perhaps they 
figured that we were simply interfer- 
ing with their regular training.’’ 

If this is the reaction, there has been 
no “‘suecess.’? Not only that, but there 
has been lost an exeellent opportunity 
to impress upon the minds of those 
who can help the advancement of the 
Regular Army, its efficiency and ability 
to take the leading role in ease of war. 
One of the principal missions of a 
tegular regiment is to build instrue- 
‘ors who can train the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army. With good in- 
Structors as few as they are, it seems 
that the Regular Army should concen- 
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trate on that very small sentence in 
paragraph 20 of Training Regulations 
10-5: ‘‘An important feature of every 
phase of training is instruction in the 
art of how to train others.’’ 

We of the Regular Infantry will 
never be able to carry out fully our 
mission in the scheme of National De- 
fense, as outlined in the National De- 
fense Act and Training Regulations 
10-5, until we get away from the small 
idea that a Regular peace-time regi- 
ment must be a perfect, self contained 
little machine, and until we concentrate 
on the one thought that our real pur- 
pose is to build a corps of imstructors 
for imparting the knowledge of scten- 
tific waging of war to a great citizen 
Army of at least 3,000,000 men. 

And this brings to the question of 
a Regular regiment can go about mak- 
ing ‘‘a success’’ of its summer training 
of a Reserve regiment? 


PREPARATION 
There are three different classes of 
associate unit training: 


(1) One Organized Reserve regi- 
ment assigned to a Regular regiment 
or battalion during two weeks of sum- 
mer, when the Regular regiment is not 
occupied with other civilian compo- 
nents of the Army. 

(2) <A Reserve regiment assigned 
to a Regular regiment or battalion, 
part of which time must be devoted to 
a Citizens’ Military Training Camp. 

(3) Two Reserve regiments as- 
signed to a Regular regiment for train- 
ing for the same period. 

The War Department issues instruc- 


tions on methods and nature of train- 
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ing, and corps area commanders en- 
large on and interpret these as they 
apply to Regular units. These in- 
structions are, of course, the ‘‘bible.’’ 


But it takes more than instructions 
to make a successful camp. There must 
be interest and concerted effort on the 
parts of the commanders of the Re- 
serve regiment and the Regular regi- 
ment. If they will keep in mind two 
fundamental necessities, much un- 
necessary misunderstanding and fric- 
tion will be eleminated : 

First (by the commander of the 
Regular regiment) : 


‘*Direct responsibility for training 
is a function of unit commanders, 
and, all available means and equip- 
ment must be placed at the disposal 
of the civilian components, and com- 
manding officers must assure that all 
components are properly provided 
with essential means of training. 
During the two months in question 
(summer training period), the pri- 
mary mission of the Regular Army 
is to train the Civilian Components 
and Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp.’”* 


Second (by the commander of the 
Reserve regiment) : 


The commander of the Regular 
regiment is especially qualified for 
his work. He has many years of 
experience in his profession. He has 
a staff and trained specialists to help 
him. He will apply sound and ap- 
proved methods. 

The only original sin to be guarded 
against is procrastination. One way 
to meet this is for the executive officer 
of the Regular regiment to be per- 
manent officer in charge of all training 
of Reserve units and Reservists that 
may be attached to or belong to the 
Regular regiment, and that duty shall 
be a personal one, not secondary to 
any other. 


1 Quoted from War Department letter. 






























































If one or more regiments of Reserves 
are to be assigned for training during 
the summer months, the officer jy 
charge of such training should fing 
out what regiments these are and 
what their training periods will }. 
He should have this information y 
least two months before the arrival of 
Reserves. 


Upon receipt of orders assigning , 
Reserve regiment to a Regular regi. gen 
ment, the commanders should at one Res 
get into touch personally or throug) or 
correspondence, or both. par 
anc 
fer 
lem 
1 


poo 


The Reserve commander knows what 
training each trainee has had in recent 
years and of what he is most in need. 
He also knows what the regiment mos 
needs as an organization. These facts 
will indicate what training will most 
benefit the majority. He should con. eae 
sult the commander of the Regular = 
regiment, ask his advice, and find out tha 
what instructors and facilities ar 1 
available. Then the two commander mn 
can outline a schedule for the Regular ; 
instructor assigned to the Reserv Wh 
regiment. When the schedule is con- I 
pleted it should be forwarded to the - 
commander of the Regular regiment, ny 
who should examine it closely and have The 
his executive and R-3 study the details hel 
closely, and then either approve it ot _ 
recommend changes, and return it. —_ 

It ean be readily seen there is mucl and 
need for tact. Neither commander 
must show any sign of desiring to this 
dictate to the other. Their relations I 
must be a living example of the spirt foll 
of cooperation that must exist betwee! 
all officers of the two organizations. 

As soon as the schedule has bet! 
decided on, a copy, together with copits 
of all conferences (usually select! 
from those published by Command atl 
General Staff School, and the Infantry 
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School) and as much reference matter 
as possible? should go to each officer 
ordered to the camp. This material 
should reach him at least one month 
before the opening, with instructions 
from the Reserve regimental com- 
mander that he study the schedule and 
the references, and that he be prepared 
to submit a certificate to that effect. 
Now as to type of training. One 
generally approved method is to attach 
Reserve officers to Regular companies 
or battalions during the morning to 
participate in the regular training, 
and in the afternoons to hold con- 
ferences, map work, and tactical prob- 
lems, 

This way of using the mornings is 
poor. The Regular troops are having 
progressive training and are covering 
each item very slowly. The Reservist 
can seldom gain experience with more 
than one subject in his two weeks. 
The Infantry School teaches training 
methods, Every Regular regiment has 
a good percentage of recent graduates. 
Why not use these approved methods 
—Explanation, demonstration, and ap- 
plication, and practical instruction 
with the coach and pupil method.* 
The Reserve officers below grade of 
field officer should be formed into pro- 
Visional squads, given practical instrue- 
tion and demonstrations in technique, 
and then allowed to apply their knowl- 
edge. The troops should be formed 
into provisional war strength units for 
this work, 

If the Infantry School method is 
followed the Reservist has no occasion 
to be embarrassed before the troops 


because of the lack of knowledge. He 
has tried himself out, has done the 
thing itself, he knows what he is doing, 
and he is proud of his knowledge. He 


foes away from camp feeling not only 


reference matter. 


that he knows how to give commands, 
but that he can explain what each man 
does and that he knows how to correct 
errors. 


The suggested schedule offered 
further on devotes the first week prin- 
cipally to technique, with opportunity 
to apply that technique ; and the second 
week more to command of troops in the 
field, the ultimate object of all train- 
ing. 

In preparation for the camp, the 
commander of the Regular regiment 
should notify prospective instructors 
of their parts when schedules are sent 
out. He should require them to sub- 
mit outlines of the manner in which 
they propose to use the time allotted to 
them. The Reserve regimental com- 
mander should likewise inform the 
officers of his regiment of their parts, 
for the same reason. 


RECEIVING AND ENTERTAINING THE 
REGIMENT 


Of no small importance in the suc- 
cess of the training period is the at- 
tention paid to supplying information 
to the Reservists ordered to camp, re- 
ceiving them on arrival, taking care of 
them while at the post, and helping 
them to get away. 

At least two weeks before camp be- 
gins each Reservist should receive a 
letter welcoming him and giving and 
asking information. 

So much for generalization. Now 
to particularization as expressed in a 
schedule for a two-week associate train- 
ing period of a Reserve and a Regular 
regiment of Infantry. The writer has 
the temerity to offer this schedule only 
because he has seen it work to the high 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


?The Purchasing Service of the INFANTRY JoURNAL will be glad to help in the procurement of 
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The Cruise of the Malolo 


A Soldier Sees the World 


CorPORAL Z 


ORPORAL Z wrote his fifth letter 
% while at sea, on his way from Ba- 
tavia to Australia. The sixth and 
seventh letters, which are the last of 
the series, are on Sydney, Australia, 
and Pago Pago, Samoa. After pass- 
ing Java Head the course lay south- 
ward through Indian Ocean to Fre- 
mantle, the Port of Perth in Western 
Australia; thenee around Cape Leeu- 
win and through the great Australian 
Bight to Melbourne; from Melbourne 
to Sydney, to Auckland, to Suva, and 
to Pago Pago. The last leg of the 
cruise of 22,653 miles brought the 
travelers back to Honolulu and San 
Francisco. 


Tue Srxta Lerrer 


Sydney, Australia, 
November 27, 1930. 
Can you picture a country whose 


people are hospitable and at the same 
time hostile? If you ean, that is Aus- 
tralia. By which I mean that they 


give you a thunderous welcome; throw 
open their homes to you; wine and 
dine you; and then, when the feast is 
at its height, so to speak, and you are 
groping for appropriate words to ex- 
press your gratitude; they will sudden- 
ly ask you—especially if you happen 
to be a ‘*Yank’’—whether you are 
laboring under the impression that you 
had something to do with winning the 
war. Some of them don’t seem to 
know the war is over yet. 


Our first stop was Fremantle, the 
port of Perth, capital of Western Aus- 
tralia. This locality grew more or less 
overnight during the gold rush, but 
unlike most boom towns, it has since 
taken on the solid foundation of a 
great wheat and beef distributing 
center. The climate and terrain re- 
sembles that of the Western States, 
except that there are no high moun- 
tains. The buildings are all modelled 
on American lines—that is the private 
homes. 


Leaving Fremantle, we steamed 
across the Great Australia Bight, 
where the cold winds from the South-’ 
ern Ocean blew continuously and with 
great force. This is easily understood 
when you realize that there is no land 
mass between Australia and the South 
Pole to break them. 


Several albatross—those. enormous 
birds of the seagull species—hovered 
about the ship all the way across the 
Bight. Many of them attain a wing- 
spread of 16 feet—one old sailor as- 
sured me, that in his youth, he saw 
one measuring 24 feet from tip to tip 
—sounds like Sinbad the Sailor. 


It is a curious fact of natural phe- 
nomena that these birds die as soon 
as they cross the equator. Many un- 
successful attempts have been made to 
bring them to zoological gardens in 
America and Europe. There are no 
albatross in the Northern hemisphere 
and never will be. 


ontinued from THE INFANTRY JOURNAL for May, page 494, and June, page 606. 
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The Cruise of the Malolo 








I did not eare very much for Mel- 
bourne, as it rained most of the time 
and was miserably cold. 

The ‘‘pubs’’—saloons—are open 
from 6:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M., so that 
at five o’clock when work lets up there 
is a concerted rush by all hands to 
storm the bars and snatch one sweet 
hour with Baechus. 

* * * * 

In Sydney, more than anywhere, 
you notice that ‘‘armed hospitality.’’ 
For the visitor who wants to get the 
maximum amount of action for his 
money, it is a good plan, having select- 
ed a pub—any pub will do—to start 
a spirited debate on the relative merits 
of the Allied troops in the Great War. 
This never fails to get results. One 
thing you’ve got to hand to the ‘‘ Aus- 
sies’’—they will fight—and how! 

Although there is practically no 
standing army in Australia, there is 
an organization similar to the National 
Guard, to which almost every able- 
bodied man in the country belongs. 
You get the impression that at a mo- 
ment’s notice the entire male popula- 
tion is liable to break out into khaki 
and come tumbling out of every house 
working the bolt of a short Lee-En- 
field. 

As you know, I have always been 
fair and unbiased in the formation of 
my opinions. You will therefore know 
that it is not due to any particular in- 
fluence that I make the statement 
that, taking them all in all, I think 
the Australian girl to be about the 
finest female that ever threw a flat- 
iron—no wonder they had such a tough 
time collecting all the Gobs up when 
the American Fleet left Sydney in 
1925. 

We sail for Auckland, New Zealand, 
at daylight tomorrow morning, worse 
luck. 



























































THe SeventH Lerrer 

Pago Pago, Samoa, 

December 6, 1929. 

This being the last port of call be. 
fore the Hawaiian Islands, we might 
as well call the eruise ‘‘all shot.” 
We described the peak of Rangitoto 
Island, marking the entrance to Auck- 
land harbor, through the drizzling 
dawn of December Ist. 
My impressions of New Zealand will 
probably be enhanced out of all pro- 
portion by the discovery of a long lost 
uncle in Auckland, whom I have not 
seen for fifteen years—a certain Major 
Wallingford, who was twice World’s 
Olympic pistol champion and for many 
years crack shot of the British army. 
He became such a menace to the Tur- 
kish snipers during the operations in 
‘*Mespot,’’ that they put a price of a 
thousand pounds on his head—but he 
still has said head. 
New Zealand seems to be a quiet, 
orderly and industrious country, hav- 
ing all the hospitality of Australia 
without any of the hostility. 
I visited the government flying field 
at Auckland, of which my cousin is in 
charge. I was rushed hither and thither 
by my new found relations, while be- 
tween times I kept my uncle’s house 
pretty well filled with my foolish con- 
temporaries from the ship. 
All the New Zealanders we met made 

it their primary objective to make us 
forget as much as possible about pro- 
hibition; as it seems to be the fashion 
to observe the law down there, they 
naturally think we take the Eighteenth 
Amendment seriously and that we are 
returning to a bone-dry country. 
It was with regret that I sailed from 
Auckland, leaving all my sorrowing 
relatives to wait—perhaps another 
fifteen years. 
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After steaming almost due North for 
three days, we arrived at Suva, Fiji. 

The Island of Viti Levu, upon which 
Suva is situated, has a wild, rugged 
and sinister appearanee. Dark clouds 
hang low over the jagged, tropical 
mountains, and my vivid imagination 
pictured war canoes, ring- nosed canni- 
bals. boarding parties, and ‘‘long pig.’”’ 

In appearance, the Fiji Islander 
certainly presents a savage enough 
picture; not being of the Polynesian 
race, but a Melanesian, he has fierce 
negroid features and a magnificent 
physique; an enormous mop of bushy 
hair completes his warlike aspect; but 
as most of them take instinctively to 
washing clothes for a living, another 
illusion is shattered. 

It seems that the more hair a man 
can grow in Fiji, the higher he ranks, 
I noticed that any of them who ap- 
peared to be holding any kind of auth- 
oritive position always had more hair 
than the rest—but, perhaps they got 
the jobs first and grew all the hair 
afterwards, 

Red hair is highly esteemed among 
the Fiji’s, te which end many of them 
attempt to dye it with a lime com- 
pound, As tonsorial artists they have 


much to learn, however, as they usually . 


achieve a glaring shade of purple; 
this gives them such a distinetive ap- 
pearance that some of the boys who 
had imbibed too freely before going 
ashore took one look at them and rushed 
back on the ship again. 


We left Suva at 5:00 P. M., Decem- 
ber 6, and after steaming for a day 
and a half arrived at Pago Pago, 
American Samoa, on the morning of 
December 7—yes we had crossed the in- 
ternational date line and added an 
extra day to the calendar. 

Pago Pago is a real earthly paradise 
lying in the land-locked bay of Tut- 
tuila and encompassed by steep moun- 
tains. The foliage is extravagantly 
beautiful and the inhabitants are simple 
children; they are honey-colored and 
have fine physiques, though one noticed 
here, as elsewhere in the South Seas, 
the prevalence of elephantiasis—that 
horrible swelling of one or more of the 
limbs—one may see a native, who in 
all other respects is a perfect physical 
specimen, having a leg resembling that 
of an elephant. 

We anchored in the bay and were 
tendered to most efficiently by the U. 
S. Navy. There are a naval radio sta- 
tion and about 200 men stationed at 
Pago Pago. 

The beauty of this place is that it 
has in no way been exploited or com- 
mercialized and nobody is allowed to 
interfere with the natives. 

The only peculiarity I noticed about 
the Samoans is the habit of tattooing 
the pants onto the bodies of the males; 
thus attired, a man is always dressed. 

As we shall earry all our mail with 
us from now on, I shall probably see 
you almost as soon as you receive this 
letter. 

We arrived in Honolulu at 8:00 A. 
M., Saturday, December. 








What the Guard Expects 


Lizut. Witeur H. Rossz, 
West Virginia National Guard Reserve 


HE Inrantry JOURNAL in months 

past has carried articles on what 
the Regular Army officer expects to 
find on his assignment as an instructor 
to a National Guard or a Reserve 
organization. But little has been 
written or said of what the National 
Guard expects of an officer of the 
Regular establishment who is assigned 
to the State for duty. 

Not many years ago, and still fresh 
within the memory of many officers, 
the Guard and the Regular Army 
officers and enlisted men looked upon 
each other with distrust and suspicion. 
This condition has been practically 
eliminated since the World War. The 
Regular visualizes in the National 
Guard officer, not a _ professional 
soldier, but more than that. He sees 
a true patriot. A man who in time of 
peace is preparing himself and his fel- 
low citizens so that in the event of war 
they may all better serve their country. 
The professional soldier now sees in 
the Guardsman a true friend, a mem- 
ber of his profession, whom he can con- 
sult in time of peace when support is 
needed before the country and the 
congress. 

The Guard now looks upon the pro- 
fessional soldier as a true friend and 
military advisor. Among the things 
that National Guardsmen expect of a 
professional soldier are these: 

1. Realization that basically the 
National Guardsman is a citizen and 
that his first duty is to his home. He 
must make a decent living for himself 
and his family. The officer’s pay as 
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a National Guardsman is only a drop 
in the bucket when the family expense 
budget is considered and will hardly 
pay for even necessary military ex. 
penses. 

2. The Guardsmen have other in- 
terests besides the Guard organization. 
Among them are church, lodge, and 
club interests which go to take up a 
large part of the spare time of the 
citizen soldier. 

3. The time that officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard can spend 
at the armory must be during evenings 
and on Sundays and holidays. Con- 
sequently if the instructor is to be of 
a real value he too must plan to spend 
his holidays and Sundays at the 
armory. 

4. Except for drill nights the time 
that Guardsmen spend at the armory 
is without pay. The Regular officer 
who has had a detail with the National 
Guard will know that company officers 
spend many hours working without 
pay, and that their only hope of reward 
is a rating of ‘‘V-S’’ at the annual 
armory inspection and the annual field 
training period. 

5. The Guard expects of a Regular 
Army officer, when he settles in a com- 
munity, that he will become one of the 
civie leaders; if possible that he become 
a member of a local civie club and take 
part in its activities; that he will not 
be a man who will say when approached 
on a community project, ‘‘ Well I'll be 
here for only a few months. Why 
should I help or give anything?’’ 

6. The Guard wants to s¢e in the 
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military advisor a leader by suggestion 
and by helpful ideas, yet a man who 
will let ‘‘well enough’’ alone, give 
praise when praise is due, and just 
criticism when eriticism is due. 


which the non-commissioned officers 
include many men in their first term 
of enlistment, or who may even still be 
in high school. Regular officers must 
adjust their minds to this condition. 





»? 7. An officer of the regular estab- Last but not least, the Guard expects 
Be lishment on an instructor detail should the professional soldier to realize that 
ly not be a ‘‘know it all.’? But he should the Guardsman is a citizen-soldier, a 
X- know where to look for the answer to man who is drawing pay for only one 

any question. Regular officers detailed night each week, and for two weeks 
n- on National Guard duty often come each year. These two weeks represent 
n. directly from organizations that are his annual vacation from his civil em- 
id the last word in military efficiency and ployment. All other time that he 
a report to a National Guard organiza- spends on military work is for pure 
le tions in which many senior officers are love of the National Guard, the service, 

many years his juniors in age, and in and his country. 
“d 
d 
ss 
l- 
D 
d 
le 
: New Uniforms for R.O.T.C. Units 
r HE senior units of the R. O. T. C. will soon be 
il provided with an improved uniform that has been 
s approved by the Secretary of War. These uniforms, 
t of sixteen-ounce olive drab melton, are being manu- 
d factured by the Quartermaster Corps. Effort is 
1 being made to have complete delivery of these uni- 
d forms by September of 1930. 

Advanced students who are cadet officers will wear 

r Sam Browne belt, service cap, and leather leggins, and i 
. basic students will wear uniforms cut like those of Ni 
e enlisted men of the Army, with service or overseas cs 
° caps. The uniform of the basic students, however, 
e will differ materially from the enlisted men’s uni- 
t form and from that of the advanced students, in that 
1 the lapels of the coat will be faced with sky-blue 


material. 








M Day” 
A Vade Mecum for Reserve Officers 
Initial Organization 

The real purpose of the following advice is to assist the less experienced 
officer to care efficiently for the primitive needs of his men. Practically 
all phases of administration are covered in detail by Army Regulations, 
Consult the index to regulations in the back of this book to identify any 
passage that you need to use. If you acquire the habit of studying what 
the regulations have to say before you act, you will save yourself many 
regrets. 

Organization is the next thing to consider. Tables of Organization give 
the exact composition of all units. Because of the occurrence of changes, 
war strength tables are not officially published in time of peace. For the 
present, you must concern yourself with the selection of acting non-com- 
missioned officers and specialists, as follows: 

1 First sergeant 
1 Mess sergeant 
1 Supply sergeant 
4 Cooks 
20 Corporals 
3 Clerks 
4 Company mechanics. 


You should select as acting First Sergeant the best man available, and 
should consult with him as to the ability and reliability of the other men. 
If the man who was in charge of the detachment en route handled his job 
well, he is a likely candidate for first sergeant. The Mess Sergeant is 
highly important too. He should be sober, honest, clean, capable and 
loyal; he should have a knowledge of food values, and should realize his 
responsibilities to the government, to the company, and to you. The cooks 
should be men like the mess sergeant. The Supply Sergeant should be 
equally efficient and possess similiar characteristics. Clerks should be effi- 
cient typists, or at least be able to write a clearly legible hand and to 
bandle figures accurately. You will have plenty of work for clerks in 
these days of preliminary organization, and will need the help of the most 
intelligent men you can get. Mechanics will be indispensable; for their 
selection should give little trouble. Make no attempt as yet to select line 
sergeants. You should see in the men whom you select, including cor- 
porals, the germs of leadership which may some day qualify them to be- 
come commissioned officers. Try to select men who will ‘‘make good,’’ so 
as to avoid later changes. 


After making your selection of acting non-commissioned officers, as- 
semble them and instruct them as to your general policy and methods of 
handling men and work. Then give to each of your sergeants instruc- 








*This article is based on instructional material prepared by Colonel H. T. Mat- 
thews, C. A. C., and Captain H. R. Priest, Inf., for use in the R. O. T. C. unit 
at the University of Washington. It is a part of THe INFANTRY JOURNAL’s new 
book, “Officers’ Guide,” $2.75 postpaid. 
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tions about the specific tasks you want him to supervise. For instance, 
to the first sergeant falls the task of assembling the company, reorganizing 
the squads, and assigning them to duties, thus:—‘‘Corporal ................ 
and Corporal , report with your squads to the mess sergeant 
at the kitchen. Corporal .............................. and Corporal oe cccceccnt report 
with your squads to the supply sergeant at the supply tent. All other 
squads will work under my supervision correcting alignment, ditching 
tents, and policing camp.”’ 

Under direction of the first sergeant, the orderly tent and its equipment 
are put in place, and the tent is ditched. The company clerks establish 
the machinery for doing paper work. With the aid of long lines of twine 
or rope borrowed from the tents, the first sergeant aligns the tents, and 
has the pegs driven to a uniform depth and slope. This will eventually 
have to be done to insure a neat looking camp; consequently, it might as 
well be done at once. Guy pins should slope towards the tent and wall 
pins away from it. The ditch should be dug at the foot of the wall, and 
the wall pins driven therein. Dirt removed from the ditch should be 


taken away, or piled as a dike inside the tent wall, so that it will not be in 
contact with the canvas. 


The supply sergeant will have the supply tent erected and ditched, and 
will then place his stores therein. He should also investigate and arrange 
for temporary bathing facilities, and improvise benches on which the men 
can scrub their clothes. He should select men whom he can recommend 
for duty as latrine and bath orderlies. 

Under the direction of the mess sergeant, the kitchen and food storage 
tent are established, aligned, and ditched. The field range is set up for 


continuous use, kitchen tables are improvised, and everything connected 
with the mess is put in order. 


The Sick Report. You have learned that sick call sounds at 10:30 A. M. 
Your ‘‘Sick Report’’ (A.G.0. Form No. 5) has been made out by you 
while your company clerk looks on. Follow the directions given on the 
form, keeping in mind that this is amost important record and must be 
legibly and carefully made out, as a soldier’s pension status is often de- 
termined in the years to come by what you now record on this form. Fill 
out in column, ‘‘Line of Duty,’’ your remark ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ This is 
only your opinion and the surgeon’s entry is final unless set aside by the 
proceedings of a Board. If the surgeon records ‘‘No’’ in this column 
after a man’s name, follow such a name up carefully and when the record 
changes to ‘‘Yes,’’ see that the Personnel Adjutant initials the entry, as 
this has to do with the man’s pay status. 

Give the sick report to one of your non-commissioned officers and send 
him with it and the men named to the surgeon’s office. After the book is 
returned, if any of these men are marked ‘‘hospital’’: 

(a) Collect and list at once all their personal belongings (both private 
and government). Secure these in barrack bags, mark with man’s name 
and number, and have the supply sergeant store them in a secure place. 

(b) Make it part of your business to visit all of your sick daily. Your 
interest and presence will cheer them up and hasten their return to duty. 

Along with men on sick report. you should send two of your cooks and 
half of your permanent kitchen foree to the surgeon for physical test as 
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food handlers. Send the remainder of the kitchen force, ineluding the 
mess sergeant, for their examinations as soon as possible. After these 
tests are made, you should keep in your company office a record showing 
the names of the men and the dates on which they were examined. Sub- 
sequent tests should be made frequently, and the surgeon’s report should 
be posted in the kitchen, where inspecting officers can see it. 

The Mess. You have now established a semblance of order; all of your 
men are busy with useful work; and you are fully occupied with their 
supervision. However, you must not overlook preparations for the noon 
meal. Your recruits will be in chronic state of hunger; therefore, feed 
them well. Young men on first coming to outdoor life usually eat twice 
as much as they will later. Plan abundant meals made up from the 
cheaper articles of the ration. Have plenty of thoroughly cooked, well 
seasoned beans, plenty of potatoes; and plenty of bread and syrup. All 
are filling, good foods, and comparatively cheap. Meat is the most 
expensive part of the ration; if you try to feed recruits all the meat they 
will eat, your mess fund will soon be expended and you will have to foot 
the bills. Dinner might well consist of bread, syrup, coffee, sugar, boiled 
beans with bacon, baked potatoes, and raw onions. Supper should be along 
the same lines, substituting well-cooked rice for beans and potatoes, and 
tea for coffee. Always be on the lookout for fresh vegetables at prices 
that put them within reach. 

Have your mess sergeant put his bunk in the food storage tent, as he 
should sleep there to protect the stores. Then have him take inventory 
and arrange the stores neatly. Procure a copy of A.R. 30-2210 for him 
to study, and instruct him as to the different kinds of rations. Tell him 
that you are using the garrison ration; that its value is fifty cents per 
man per day; that your company has credit with the Q.M. based on the 
strength of the company as shown by the morning report; that he must 
be careful to report to the first sergeant all extra men who are fed in 
his mess, and also the names of men who are officially absent. Warn him 
that if he permits waste either in the kitchen or in the mess, he will run 
the company into debt, and that you personally will be responsible for 
such overdraft. The chapter on Mess Management in this book contains 
much information that will prove helpful to you and to your mess sergeant. 

Arrange to secure a company-size refrigerator, or to build a temporary 
one. 

Arrange for an incinerator for dry garbage and refuse. 

Construct an outdoor fireplace to heat water for kitchen use and for 
washing mess kits. Provide liberally for hot water, soap suds, and rinsing 
water for cleaning mess kits; and have a system of inspection that will 
insure absolute cleanliness of individual mess equipment. In camp the 
average soldier who goes to the hospital starts his journey from the com- 
pany kitchen, because of dirt therein, ill-balanced meals, or poorly cooked 
food—all correctible defects. 


Clothing. 
Next turn your attention to the clothing of your men. Check up on 
what they have, particularly underclothing, and arrange for suitable issues 
to take care of their needs. 


You will draw this clothing in bulk on requisition on the quartermaster 
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(Q.M.C. Form No. 51). While this form is being made out and delivered 

to you, measurements of the individuals can be taken and a fair approxi- 
mation made as to what each man will need. 

When the clothing arrives, issue it to the members of each squad under 
the supervision of its corporal. In this way you can ‘‘issue and try on’’ 
quickly and in addition, you will train each corporal as to the needs in 
clothing of his men and to be your assistant in making future requisitions. 

Arrange to have your men bathe and change to clean underclothes and 
to uniform. Interest yourself in the fit of your men’s clothing—the most 
important items being socks and shoes. Men are often incapacitated for 
service owing to foot trouble, and this is caused more often by ill-fitting 
socks than by improperly fitted shoes. Socks should be neither too large 
nor too small, but should fit neatly over heel and toe without wrinkle or 
without cramping toes. Wool socks should be washed with soap in luke- 
warm water, and stretched while wet. Shoes should be judged by putting 
on the man’s back a weight of 60 pounds (the weight of the full sack), 
while he stands in his new shoes laced as he will wear them. 


Laundry. A divisional laundry will probably soon be established, but 
in meantime you must personally teach your men to take soap, brush, 
board and water, and serub their own clothes. 

Bathing. Bathing should be done systematically and under supervision, 
otherwise your men may soon accumulate body lice. Your permanent 
bath house must be kept clean, warm and under constant observation of 
an orderly. Plenty of hot water must be furnished. A bath roster of 
your men must be kept, and men who do not bathe should be reported to 
you for correction. 


Barber Shop. Some provision must be made for a temporary barber 
shop. An extra tent can be set up for this purpose. Your barber must 
be examined for freedom from venereal and other contagious diseases. ‘ 
His tools, supplies and methods must be constantly observed and checked 
by you to insure sanitary conditions. 


Company Equipment. As soon as your men are fed, clothed and prop- 
erly sheltered, you will turn your attention to obtaining your regular 
equipment, An infantry company’s equipment is listed in Circular No. 
58, W.D., 1923, and generally consists of : 

Quartermaster property—kitchen utensils, tentage, tools, web equip- 
ment, ete. 

Ordnance property—rifles, bayonets, arms chests, field glasses, ete. 

Signal property—fiags, lamp kits, ete. 

Medical property—first aid packets, litters, foot powder, ete. 

This equipment should be requisitioned on Q.M.C. Form No. 47, one 
requisition being made for each type of property. You will not have im- 
mediate need for ordnance or signal property; but the medical property 
will be useful. It should be drawn, assembled and issued to the individual 
soldier as soon as possible, taking care to record the serial number of the 
article issued and the name of the soldier. Use your corporals in accom- 
plishing this work. 

Identification Tags. Included in the above equipment will be a set of 
metal stencils; also two identification tags, with tape, for each soldier. 
These tags should be stamped with the name, serial number and organiza- 
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tion of the soldier as soon as possible, and issued with instructions as to 
their use. Tags will be secured to the tape so that one tag can be removed 
without removing the other or making it insecure upon the soldier’s body. 
Tags may be removed only to replace the tape. Corporals will make daily 
inspections and you will make frequent inspections to see that each man 
has his own tags and that they are properly worn and secured. 

Morning Report. You should obtain from regimental headquarters 
A.G.O. Form No. 1 (Morning Report), and fill out the proper spaces in 
accordance with the instructions printed on the form. If the proper form 
cannot be secured at once, record the necessary data in a blank book, ruled 
as shown below. These data will later have to be transcribed onto the 
proper form, so as to keep the company record intact. 

On the page showing strength in detail, enter opposite the date of your 
arrival the proper number under each heading; and on the opposite page, 
enter appropriate remarks, as shown on the form herewith. 

Note that ‘‘Remarks’’ on the morning report must be authenticated 
with your initials, written in your own hand. The roster should be per- 
manently attached to the page on which it is mentioned; it should give the 
men’s names fully and accurately. Under the heading ‘‘Ration Ac- 
eount’’ in the front of the report, nothing is entered for the date of your 
arrival, because no meals were served to the company before the midnight 
mentioned. In the back of the report, under ‘‘Station and Record of 
Events,’’ opposite the date of your arrival, enter the following :—‘‘Ft. 
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Lewis, Wash. Camp established.’’ For the next day, enter, ‘‘Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. First inerement of enlisted men arrived 7:30 A. M., Northern 
Pacifie Ry. Company organized.’ Your morning report should be turned 
into the Regimental adjutant daily, at whatever time he prescribes. Pre- 
sent your first report in person; thereafter, you may delegate this duty 
to one of your non-commissioned officers. 

Service Records. One of your early duties will be to open a Service 
Record (A.G.0. Form No. 24), for each man of the company. This will 
give you an excellent chance to try out your clerks, although you will have 
to supervise them closely, as these records must be absolutely correct. 
This form is one of the permanent records, and will be filed in the Adju- 
tant General’s Office in Washington, when the soldier is discharged. 
Should one of your men be transferred, you should make an Extract of 
Service Reeord (A.G.O. Form No. 25) before forwarding the service record 
to the next organization. 

Miscellaneous Reports and Returns. There are other reports and re- 
turns to be made at various times, such as the Ration Return; and the 
Monthly Roster. Payrolls for an organization such as yours are almost 
invariably made up at regimental headquarters, but should you be required 
to make your own, follow the provisions of A.R. 345-155. 

Company Fund. Following the end of the month and pay day, you 
find that you have some money coming from the quartermaster on account 
of ration savings, and other moneys have also accrued to the company. 
Start the Company Fund account in the Company Council Book (Q.M.C. s 
Form No. 75) strictly in accordance with the provisions of A.R. 210-50, 8 
as soon aS any money accrues to the company. Study these Army Regula- 
tions carefully, and be sure to distinguish between ration savings and 
other funds. Deposit any money in the best available bank, a national 
bank if possible, as soon as you receive it, and make all expenditures by 
check. Be sure to have a complete voucher for each receipt and each 
expenditure. 
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Training. 

Start without delay to train your men in the usual basic drill of the 
soldier. Assuming that all are starting at one time, and, to take the most is 
unfavorable situation, supposing that all are equally ignorant of the drill, 
you may begin by instructing a few non-commissioned officers, holding 
your school for these at night or at other convenient times. They in turn 
will be required to aid in instructing the others. The ideal condition F 
exists when all corporals are able to take up and teach to their respective 
squads the lessons they themselves have learned. 

The cadence system of drill is helpful. Supervise personally the work 
of your assistants and keep the drills short, snappy and interesting. Al- 
ways have some new thing for each drill period and don’t keep the bright 
men back with the dull ones. For these latter, establish special hours of 
instruction ; but as much as possible keep them under their own corporals. 


Some Final Cautions. 


It should be understood that the problems that have been discussed in 
this chapter are only the more important of those that will confront you in 
‘he initial situation that has been assumed. During your career as a com- 
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pany officer, sometimes in command of your company, many other situa. 
tions, each with its own problems, will arise. It is very important to 
make a good start. If you meet the first situation successfully it will give 
you confidence and strength to meet those that follow. Use your common 
sense and be courageous. It will surprise you to find how difficulties wil] 
disappear in the face of your determined attack. 

In each situation read the regulations that apply to it. They are 
intended to aid and not to hamper you, and in general they are wise and 
sound. Do not be afraid of the regulations. If your motives are pure, 
that is if you are honestly trying to do your duty, you need have no fear 
of the regulations. 

Be self-reliant. Solve your own problems and do not go to your next 
superior for decisions that you should make yourself. He has troubles of 
his own. Learn to know the limits of your own responsibility and take 
action promptly and decisively on all matters within those limits. Your 
superiors will have little confidence in you if you are constantly running 
to them with your problems. And in like manner refrain from interfer- 
ing with your subordinates in matters within thet spheres. Tell your 
non-commissioned officers what to do and help them to learn their duties. 
But you cannot perform these yourself. If a corporal cannot handle his 
own squad the remedy is to replace him with a better man. 

Also in your military career you may at any time, as in the situation set 
forth in this chapter. be called upon to assume the duties of the next 
higher grade. If you are a lieutenant you may be called upon to take 
command of the company. If you are a captain you may at any time find 
yourself in command of the battalion. Therefore as soon as possible fa- 
miliarize yourself with the duties of the next grade above that which you 
hold. Be ready for advanced rank and greater responsibility for both 
may come to you at any time without warning. 

Finally remember always that in the military service it is results, and 
not explanations or excuses that are wanted. That you have ‘‘followed the 
regulations’’ or ‘‘obeyed orders’’ will not excuse you if you have failed 
to get results. It is not mere obedience, but intelligent obedience that 
accomplishes the mission, that is demanded. 

Never regard anything as impossible, never admit there is anything 
you cannot do. General Summerall has said: ‘‘War is the accomplishing 
of the impossible.’’ 
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Mags. T. B. Catron 
Capt. H. M. MeELAsky 


Cot. C, C. ALLEN 
Mas. E. F. Rice 
Mas. C. C. STOKELY 
Mas. L. S. Hopss 
Section IV—Arms and Equipment 

Lieut. Cox, E, BuTrcHEr 

Mas. J. D. PatcH 

Mas, H. TERRELL 








Lieut. Cor, E. J. Moran 
Mas. B. MaGRupER 
Mas. C. H. Wurre 
Capt. W. G. LAYMAN 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Cot. F. W. BuGBee 
Capt, P. E. LEIBER 





Infantry Efficiency 


HE Chief of Infantry believes and 

has advised all Infantry organiza- 
tion commanders that the most certain 
and expeditious road to increased In- 
fantry efficiency is to stimulate each 
Infantryman to perform some accom- 
plishment, no matter how important, 
in his ordinary field of activity. A com- 
bination of these individual achieve- 
ments will produce marked improve- 
ment in all lines of Infantry endeavor. 
General Fuqua asks that organization 
commanders give recognition habitu- 
ally, promptly, and continuously to 
every accomplishment worthy of note, 
and that individuals and organizations 
Which have merited such acknowledg- 
ment be presented to him during his 
visits to Infantry stations. 





The letter by which he conveyed 
these thoughts was addressed to com- 
manders of Infantry units. It is, how- 
ever, equally applicable to all Infantry- 
men wherever they may be serving. 
It is here quoted in full for the bene- 
fit of those who were not in the chain 
of transmittal : 


1. In order that the Infantry may 
attain the high state of efficiency that 
is essential for the fulfillment of its 
assigned missions, it is necessary for 
every Infantry officer and enlisted man 
to give to the service his maximum of 
effort and ability. Our peace missions 
afford us ample opportunities for signal 
accomplishments and _ distinguished 
services. In the Infantry, with our 
varied armament which includes the 
rifle, bayonet, automatic rifle, machine 
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gun, rifle grenade, hand grenade, 37- 
mm. gun, 75-mm. mortar, pistol, smoke 
candle, and tank, special opportunity 
is presented at this time for improve- 
ment in every element that constitutes 
military efficiency—material, organi- 
zation, training, professional knowl- 
edge, discipline, deportment, and 
morale—and for the acquiring of the 
habit of efficiency in the execution of 
all missions, regardless of their rela- 
tive importance. In the professional 
fitness and the high character of the 
personnel of our arm, there is an exist- 
ing capacity in the Infantry today to 
effect the desired accomplishments. 
Every one can, in some measure, con- 
tribute towards the correction of de- 
ficiencies, the originating of new or 
the improvement of old methods and 
means, or the elevation of standards in 
the varied field of Infantry activity. 
The reward is the greatest prize that 
can come to an Infantry soldier—the 
acknowledgment by the higher echelon 
of command of a duty well done. 

2. It is the desire of the Chief of 


Infantry that every Infantry officer 
and enlisted man have for his aim the 
improvement or development of some 
particular feature of the work or sub- 
ject assigned him and thus endeavor 
to distinguish himself or his organiza- 
tion by some signal accomplishment, 
worthy of note, in such assignment or 
in the broader field of our Infantry 
activity. If each officer and enlisted 
man will thus consecrate himself to 
the attainment of some outstanding and 
signal accomplishment in the task as- 
signed to him, or in the general In- 
fantry missions—an accomplishment 
to which he can point with pride as his 
individual achievement—the results 
will place the Infantry in the highest 
state of efficiency and will compel rec- 
ognition and admiration by the higher 
command and the other arms and serv- 
ices, and, in the end, will make every 
individual prouder of his membership 
in the Infantry. 

3. With a view to furthering this 
purpose, the Chief of Infantry desires 
that in his visits to troops, the com- 
manding officer of each infantry post, 
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regiment, battalion, and company jp. 
form him of, and present to him jf 
practicable, the organizations and indi. 
viduals of his command that have gop. 
tributed to the betterment of the Ip. 
fantry or the Army, or to the elevation 
of standards over and above the re. 
quirements of routine duty, or have 
rendered distinguished service in any 
field of activity. Achievement by a 
individual is measured by the contri- 
bution to the sum total of the efficiency 
of the service over and above the re. 
quirements of routine duty. The na. 
ture of the task should not be consid. 
ered a criterion of its importance—the 
measure is the achievement attained. 

4. The Chief of Infantry is conf- 
dent that this appeal will be heard and 
answered. Many officers, enlisted men, 
and organizations can, and will, show 
triumphant accomplishments. Such 
attainments in the school of perform. 
ance will enable the Infantry to visv- 
alize the standards of efficiency and 
soldierly ideals which the Chief of In- 
fantry entertains and wishes empha- 
sized, and which, in the end, will gain 
for the Infantry its true objective, the 
attainment of the highest standards of 
which it is capable. 

5. To obtain full value from efi- 
cient and directed effort, recognition 
of successes must be habitual, prompt, 
and continuous. For officers, full credit 
for each signal accomplishment should 
be noted on efficiency reports. Al- 
though many such achievements must 
have occurred in the Infantry during 
the past year, few are so recorded. In 
fact, a study of these reports reveals 
a monotonous repetition of average rat- 
ing which is believed to be caused in 
part by a failure of rating officers at 
times to credit attainments to the in- 
dividual, and in part by a failure of 
some commanders, through leadership, 
to promote opportunities for accon- 
plishments meriting acknowledgment 
on the individual’s record. High rat- 
ings on efficiency reports are today, 
more than ever, important assets [0 
ward the advancement of officers in 
their profession. Just as advancement 
or retention of important positions in 
the business world depends upon the 
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results obtained, so must achievement 
be rewarded in the Infantry. It is a 
laudable ambition, therefore, for every 


one to take an aetive interest in making 
his work of such high order that it will 
not only merit a satisfactory rating, 
but will compel distinetive recognition 
and commendatory remark. 


6. The spirit of this letter is to 
encourage all officers of the Infantry 
who are in command positions to make 
effective, within the scope of their au- 
thority, the principles contained here- 
in in the manner deemed most appro- 
priate to the local conditions and en- 
vironments. 


-|- 


Reorganization of Divisional Infantry 


A‘ STATED in the Inrantry 
JourNAL for June, a provisional 
reorganization of the Infantry of the 
division has been approved. The full 
page chart shows diagrammatically the 
regimental organization. With the 
diagram is a compilation of some very 
interesting comparative statistics on 
our World War, present, and new 
(‘‘proposed’’ on the chart) infantry 
regimental organizations. 


The principal features of the re- 
organization are the inerease in the 
number of automatic rifles in the 
squad from one to two; the inerease in 
the number of machine guns in the 
battalion from 12 to 16; the addition 
of a machine gun company of 12 ma- 
chine guns to the regiment; and the 
increase in the number of 37-mm. guns 
and 75-mm. mortars in the regiment 
from three each to eight each. A 
casual glanee convinees the trained ob- 
server that these increases mean aug- 
mented fire power. The extent to 
which the fire power is augmented is 
realized only when an analysis is made 
of the tendeney to inerease automatic 
arms 

In the World War regimental or- 
‘anization, the proportion of machine 
“uns to magazine rifles was 1 to 66.6 


12 


VW 


(the machine guns of the World War 
brigade machine gun battalion were 
allotted to the regiment) ; in our pres- 
ent war strength regiment the propor- 
tion is 1 to 52; and in the new organi- 
zation, 1 to 27.3. Likewise, the tend- 
ency toward increase in automatic 
rifles with the passage of time is evi- 
dent. In the World War regiment, 
the proportion of automatie rifles to 
rifles was 1 to 16.6; in the present 
organization it is 1 to 11.5; and in 
the new organization, 1. to 5.4. The 
full foree of the tendency toward the 
use of automatic arms in our Infantry. 
however, is realized only when the 
comparison is applied to a combination 
of automatic arms (machine guns and 
automatic rifles) -to rifles. In the 
World War regiment the proportion 
of automatic caliber .30 arms to rifles 
was 1 to 13.3; in our present organiza- 
tion it is 1 to 9.4; and in the new, 1 
to 4.5. 

The effect of the approval of the new 
organization will be to reorganize im- 
mediately the 29th Infantry (less one 


battalion) in accordance with the new 


tables of organization, within the 
limits of the existing allotment of per- 
sonnel, for further practical demon- 
strations. Since the new regimental 
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organization requires 
more personnel than our present or- 
zanization, it will be necessary to make 
some reduction in strength of the new 
organization to fit the existing person- 
nel allotment of the 29th Infantry. 
The steps to be taken are now under 
study. The incorporation of two auto- 
matic rifles in the peace-strength rifle 
quad, which is eventually contem- 
plated, will await final approval of all 
phases of the reorganization. Like- 
wise, no change will be made in the 
school texts or in training literature 
until after final approval. The tables 
of organization have been sent to other 
arms and services represented in the 
Infantry division for study with a 
view to proposing later a new provi- 
sional organization of their respective 
units to conform to that of the In- 
fantry 


war strength 


A very interesting aspect of the new 
organization is the motorization of the 
field train. Heretofore we have had 
a few motor vehicles in the regiment 
for special purposes. In the new or- 
ganization the field train will be com- 
pletely motorized. There has been 
considerable comment in the past few 
years of greater use of motors by the 
Infantry. Here is the first decided 
step in that direction. There have 
been some who have advocated even 
greater use of motor transportation, 
namely for combat trains and heavier 
infantry arms. The practicability of 
such use of motor transportation is 
being given an extended test by the 
34th Infantry. These tests are not yet 
complete. It will be an interesting 
and engrossing study to watch the fu- 
ture destinies of the motor in the com- 
bat regiment of Infantry. 


~J- 


Tank Development 


In the tank field, development is 
progressing in a satisfactory manner. 

In order to formulate tactical doe- 
trines based upon fast tanks, vehicles 
will be proeured in the near future 
for actual test. The manufacture of 
1 fifteen ton tank is nearing eomple- 
tion, and this tank is expected to be 
delivered for ‘test about July 1, 1930. 

The Infantry is also interested in 
the Christie vehicle as a tank. Its 
power, furnished by a twelve-cylinder 
Liberty motor, enables it to negotiate 


varied terrain at speeds greater than 
that developed by the Renault or pres- 
ent experimental tanks. The method 
of suspension in which each wheel is 
individually sprung decreases wear and 
tear on the machine, supplies comfort 
and safety to the crew, and increases 
the efficiency of gun fire. It is also 
a combined wheel and track vehicle, 
which vastly increases its range of use. 
The War Department is now negoti- 
ating for the purchase of one of these 
new vehicles. 
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Infantry Squad Selected 


HE Infantry squad for the Na- 
tional Matches of 1930 has been 
selected and is now at Erie Ordnance 
Depot, La Carne, Ohio, where it as- 
sembled on June 12. Training is now 
under way on the Camp Perry rifle 
range which is adjacent to the Depot. 
The Infantry squad is composed of 
the following team officials and firing 
members : 


TEAM OFFICIALS. 


Maj. C. H. Hodges, 24th Inf.—Team Captain 
Capt. J. P. Lyons, 24th Inf.—Coach 

Capt. R. O. Basset, Jr., 29th Inf.—Coach 
Capt. Joseph L. Tupper. 24th Inf.—Coach 


Ist Lt. W. E. Donegan, 29th Inf.—Supply 
Ofticer 


FIRING MEMBERS. 
Capt. W. B. Wilson, Inf. Sch. 
Capt. H. E. Fuller, Inf. Sch. 
Ist. Lt. O. Cleveland, Inf. Sch. 
2nd Lt. T. B. Gailbreath, Inf. Sch. 
Set. A. H. Dahlstrom, Inf. Sch. Det. 
Set. J. B. Ellis, Inf. Sch. Det. 
Corp. H. Bramlet, Inf. Sch. Det. 
ist Lt. W. R. McMaster, Tank Sch. 
1st. Lt. A. S. Gamble, 1st Inf. 
Corp. A. Sarman, Ist. Inf. 
Pfc. O. Gallman, ist Inf. 
Set. A. Gonta, 2d Inf. 
Set. H. W. Wendlandt, 3rd Inf. 
Ist Lt. K. Maertens, 4th Inf. 
Set. E. Backell, 4th Inf. 
Set. J. Carlson, 4th Inf. 
Set. O. L. Lowe, 4th Inf. 
Corp. S. Carlson, 4th Inf. 
Corp. M. L. Moore, 4th Inf. 
1st Lt. E. F. Sloan, 7th Inf. 
Set. W. Cherry, 9th Inf. 
Capt. J. W. McCormick, 10th Inf. 
Corp. C. Risner, 10th Inf. 
Capt. J. G. Harris, 11th Inf. 
Corp. F. Wright, 11th Inf. 
Corp. C. L. Ingram, 12th Inf. 
Set. C. Ericson, 14th Inf. 
Set. T. Y. Wright, 14th Inf. 
Set. W. H. Walling, 16th Inf. 
ist Lt. D. M. Gunn, 17th Inf. 


Sgt. R. L. Speers, 17th Inf. 
Pfe. R. E. L. Warner, 22d Inf. 
Corp. G. S. Showalter, 23d Inf. 

Corp. C. Umberger, 23d Inf. 

Set. S. Bradford, 24th Inf. 

Corp. T. Berrien, 24th Inf. 

Corp. J. Fletcher, 24th Inf. 

Set. M. James, 25th Inf. 

Corp. M. Verble, 25th Inf. 

Corp. L. G. Loper, 28th Inf. 

ist Lt. D. L. Adams, 29th Inf. 

2d Lt. T. J. Wells. 29th Inf. 

Sgt. L. A. Beck, 29th Inf. 

Set. M. Rogers, 29th Inf. 

Corp. J. H. Brunsell, 29th Inf. 

Corp. 8. A. Clay, 29th Inf. 

Corp. W. W. Haywood, 29th Inf. 

Corp. L. B. Loper, 29th Inf. 

Corp. A. A. Roberts, 29th Inf. 

Corp. C. W. Wills, 29th Inf. 

Corp. R. R. Wilson, 29th Inf. 

Ist Sgt. J. Stofko, 30th Inf. 

Corp. F. Mitko, 30th Inf. 

Set. A. Anderson, 34th Inf. 

Sgt. D. L. LaRue, 34th Inf. 

Pfe. E. Bond, 38th Inf. 

Capt. C. M. Easley, C. & G. 8. 8. 

Ist Lt. W. E. Carraway, N. C. State Coll. 


In addition to the above, a detail 
of one sergeant and 22 privates from 
the 10th Infantry, Ft. Hayes, Ohio, 
has accompanied the Infantry Squad 
as markers, scorers, ete. A mess ser- 
geant from the Quartermaster Detach- 
ment, Infantry School, a supply ser- 
geant, 29th Infantry, and four cooks 
from the 24th Infantry will care for 
the supply and messing of the Infan- 
try Team squad. 

The squad will be quartered, as has 
been the custom for the past few years, 
in temporary buildings at the Depot 
which, through the courtesy of the 
Chief of Ordnance have been placed 
at the disposal of the Infantry Team 
and others. 
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OLONEL Otto, in ‘‘The Battle at 
Blanc Mont’ has accomplished 
the difficult task of recording the his- 


tory of an involved operation so as 
to present both the special problems 
and the broad view of events at divi- 
sion and higher headquarters, and the 


give and take, suecesses and failures, 
and surge of combat in the lower eche- 
All are essentials, and together 
make up something approaching a 
complete picture. 

The author’s German sources, largely 
hitherto unpublished material from 
unit war diaries, give information of 
high value. For one thing, they show 
in actual performance the flexibility 
of the German system of command 
with its nice balanee between control 
by superior headquarters and respon- 
sibility of local commanders, and we 
see staffs and commanders, under pres- 
sure and in grave emergencies, with 
relatively smoothly working troop 
wits. The sources emphasize again 
the efficieney of the German arms in 
the last engagements of the war. 

Any number of incidents stand out 
in these records of regiments and bat- 
talions. To mention several: the Ger- 
man refusal to accept the loss of Essen 
Hook on the slopes of Notre Dame 
des Champs (Helenen Hill) and the 
infiltration back into it to plague the 
French 21st Division and the Marines: 


lons. 
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The Battle at Blanc Mont” 


Swett, INFANTRY 


the St. Etienne fighting, with its stub- 
born see-saw of attacks and counter- 
attacks for four days; the handful of 
worn-out troops on Blane Mont des- 
perately maintained against odds that 
must surely overwhelm them; the usu- 
ally correct analyses of the American- 
French intentions as the German com- 
manders evaluated successive Amer- 
ican attacks; the clean-cut breaking 
away from action ‘‘according to plan.’’ 
Without such records it is impossible 
fully to appreciate the severity of the 
battle and its course. 

Unfortunately the American sources 
used by Colonel Otto are not entirely 
adequate. The Battle Monuments 
Commission studies are intended to 
give only the framework of the vari- 
ous American engagements, and to fix 
the front lines with certainty. The 
Historical Branch monograph ‘‘ Blane 
Mont’’ (Monograph No. 9) has many 
omissions and inaccuracies in part 
because it was written before full in- 
formation had been systematically col- 
lected. Neither the Battle Monuments 
Commission study nor Monograph No. 
9 parallels Colonel Otto’s work in pur- 
pose or source material, and certainly 
neither gives so live an account. 

Several incorrect statements are 
noted, since Colonel Otto uses them as 
authority. According to the Battle 
Monuments Commission study the 
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French 21st Division operated under 
the French XXI Corps on October 3; 
this division was, however, under the 
French XI Corps throughout the en- 
gagement. Operation orders 22 and 
24 (XI Corps, General Prax) pre- 
scribed a passage of lines by the 22d 
Division, relieving the 21st Division 
in the front line, the 22d thereupon to 
advance northwest on October 4. Mono- 
graph No. 9 places the 22d Division 
near the St. Pierre-St. Etienne road 
at 10:00 A. M., October 4, with other 
French troops near the Arnes north- 
west of St. Pierre. Colonel Otto 
rightly questions this. The message 
on which the questioned paragraph is 
based was in fact dated October 3, at 
10:45 A. M., and dispatched at that 
time from the 22d Division by carrier 
pigeon. Monograph No. 9 wrongly 
assumes that the 5th Marines’ advance 
from Blane Mont to the northeast, pre- 
scribed by Division in Field Order 36, 
took place as intended on October 3; 
the situation for midnight, October 
3-4 as given in the monograph is there- 
fore seriously in error. This error un- 
accountably originated in the opera- 
tions report of the 4th Brigade, but 
4th Brigade messages and 5th Marine 
reports correctly establish the date and 
time of the movement. The advance 
was made in the early morning of 
October 4. The 2d and 3d Battalions, 
5th Marines, attacked north in eol- 
umn at 6:00 A. M.; the 1st Battalion, 
following the 3d Battalion, hastily 
changed its direction to meet a Ger- 
man attack and, pivoting on its left, 
itself attacked towards the northwest. 
All the battalions had terrific casu- 
alties; the 1st Battalion lost over 70 
per cent of its strength, and that eve- 
ning mustered 12 officers and 156 men; 
one of its companies, the 66th, at the 
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end of the day had one officer and 
men. These were the morning assaults 
against Group Reiss. The error jp 
date in the monograph explains the 
absence of any reference therein to the 
extremely heavy infantry combat re. 
corded in detail by Major Reiss. Mono. 
graph No. 9 wrongly notes the 7th 
French Division on the left of the 24 adi 
Division on October 6; the 7th did not pect 
relieve the 22d Division until the night — 
of October 7-8. 

Through midnight, October 5-6, 
American-French and German times 
were the same. Germany reverted 
from summer time to standard Central 
European time on September 16. The 
Allied armies mean-while continued to 
use daylight-saving time (identical 
with Central European) until 1:0 
A. M., October 6. Only from October 
6 on, therefore, does the difference of 
one hour between the American and 
German times apply. 

Records of the 2d Division are being 
collected and edited. Most of the unit 
diaries, reports, and field messages 
have been assembled. In general, the 
American organization reports for 
Blane Mont are far briefer than the 
German, having in most cases been 
submitted not as daily accounts but 
as reports for the entire period of the 
operations. While these reports cover 
the important phases of the fighting, 
they give by no means all the signif 
eant detail found in the German 
papers. Speaking of records, the 
order of the commander of the 102d 
German Infantry Brigade, quoted by 
Colonel Otto, with great wisdom emphe- 
sized the vast importance of combat 
records contemporary with events. 
Such an order should be enshrined i2 
gold, and repeated thrice daily by all 
officers when battle is emminent. 
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The German High Command’s es- 
timate September 29, 1918) of the 
American strength in France and on 
the Champagne-Argonne front: 

Numerous French and American reserves 
have been moved behind the front... .. 
Among the American reserves here we find 
that there are as yet only four divisions all 
of which have previously been on the front. 

The advent at the front of the ten 
additional American divisions, already sus- 


pected of being in France, but not yet in 
appearance, Must be reckoned with. 


is hardly a tribute to the German in- 
formation service. Prior to September 
26, sixteen American divisions had 
fought in active sectors, and eight had 


occupied quiet sectors: a total of 
twenty-four divisions with frontline 
experience. 

Colonel Otto suggests that after 


July 20, when the significance of the 
failure of the July 15 offensive was 
appreciated, the German armies fought 
simply for endurable peace, not for 
final victory. This is an item of some 
interest, for August 8, ‘‘the Black 
Day,” has, I believe, been more 
generally accepted as marking the 
when Germany’s hopes 
In any event, retreat was 
dictated by increasingly 
overpowering circumstances. The 
(udrun operation, gradually relin- 
quishing the Hunding-Brunhild-Kriem- 
hild lines, is one of the most obstinate 
withdrawals in military history. No 
orders were ever more faithfully or 
ably carried out than the September 
i) withdrawal instructions of the 
Crown Prinee’s Army Group. Machine 
guns and light artillery dotted every i 
and crossed every ¢ in them. 


real crisis 
crumbled, 


thereafter 


When General Lejeune assured Gen- 
eral Gouraud that his 2d Division 
break the Blane Mont line, it 
seemed at least possible that this 
would be the last operation of the di- 


is 
Could 


vision, for there were rumors in high 
places of its dissolution. 

A break-through in this area pre- 
sented one of the most forbidding 
problems on the Western Front. Blane 
Mont was essential to the retention of 
Moronvilliers, both were vital to the 
German defense of the whole sweep of 
country between Rheims and_ the 
Argonne, and to protect the Meziéres- 
Metz railway and the Metz-Thionville 
pivot the Argonne area must hold. 
Small wonder that the Third German 
Army’s chief of staff, after the October 
3 assaults had established the Ameri- 
eans on Blane Mont, spoke of ‘‘the 
most serious political nature’’ of the 
sector defense and the necessity of re- 
taking Blane Mont. 

French divisions had _ shattered 
themselves to pieces in this Champagne 
desolation. Navarin Ferme was the 
forward element of a hitherto im- 
pregnable series of positions whose 
elaborately organized trench systems 
took uncanny advantage of natural 
features. The Blane Mont foreground 
was particularly deadly, and abnormal 
losses in a frontal attack here were 
certain. General Lejeune’s daring 
conception of a converging assault on 
the Blane Mont—Médéah Ferme line, 
avoiding the Bois de la Vipére, the 
Altona position, and the southern slope 
of Pylone (Schlesier Hill,) brought 
about the tremendous initial success 
on October 3, and in reality this first 
racing attack decided the battle. In 
the account of October 3, Colonel Otto 
does not sufficiently emphasize the im- 
portance of this plan, although com- 
menting on it at greater length at the 
end of the study. His description 
leaves, too, the far from correct im- 
haphazard 


pression of a somewhat 
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move of the 3d Brigade to the east 
and north to reach its jump-off line. 

The commanders of the 3d and 4th 
Brigades received verbal orders for 
the October 3 attack at a conference 
with General Lejeune on the afternoon 
of October 2, shortly after Army and 
Corps had finally approved his plan 
of converging on the objective. Com- 
plete written orders were unavoidably 
delayed pending receipt of the corps 
order, which reached 2d Division at 
10:00 P. M. Translation of the order 
caused a further delay. A late change 
increased the artillery preparation 
time from five minutes to twenty 
minutes. The essential points to sup- 
plement the afternoon’s verbal orders, 
namely the new time of H hour and 
the new length of the artillery program, 
were sent by Division to the brigades 
at the earliest possible moment: 


October 2, 1918. 8:45 P. M. Memorandum 
for Generals Ely and Neville. 

The Corps order changes the situation as 
explained to you, in the following partic- 
ulars: The artillery preparation starts fif- 
teen minutes earlier. The infantry attack 
starts forty minutes earlier. 

This message, taken by a staff officer, 
reached 4th Brigade headquarters 
shortly after midnight, and 3d Brigade 
headquarters at 3:00 A. M. Division 
in this instance cannot be chided for 
the late issue of Field Order 35, 
though admittedly there was no op- 
portunity for detailed orders based on 
the written division order to reach 
battalions. 

Some explanation of the role of the 
22d French Division should be made. 
Far from accomplishing little, it at- 
tacked persistently, to good purpose, 
and proved a great assistance to the 
Americans. The XI Corps had pre- 
seribed that the 22d Division on Oc- 
tober 4 advance to the northwest. This 
was carried through, and foreed back 





the garrison of Notre Dame des 
Champs. Meanwhile the 2d Division 
was unsupported on its flanks, neither 
of the neighboring French divisions 
having kept pace with its rush. The 
northwest direction of the XI corps 
attack was intended to free the area 
west of Blane Mont, but this maneuver 
was too slow to correct the critical 
position in which the left of the 4th 
Brigade found itself. By the afternoon 
of October 4 the XI Corps operations 
had in no way relieved the situation. 
Late that evening, communicating 
direct with the 22d Division, and em- 
phasizing his request by furnishing a 
map plotting the most recent front-line 
locations, the chief of staff of the 2d 
Division requested that the 22d Division 
protect the Marine left. Until this 
direct communication, the commander 
of the 22d Division had not had de- 
pendable information of the American 
line. He immediately undertook a 
rearrangement of his units changed 
the prescribed northwest direction for 
his right regiment, and without refer- 
ence to Corps ordered it to attack north 
on a two-battalion front, its third 
battalion following in reserve. The 
advance started at 6:00 A. M., October 
5; line of departure the St. Pierre 
trench west of Blane Mont. At nine 
o’elock the regiment reported that it 
was about half a kilometer south of 
St. Etienne. 


While along most of the 22d Division 
front the German 14th Infantry Di- 
vision had withdrawn during the night 
to the Arnes, the German 149th In- 
fantry Regiment remained on the west 
slope of Blane Mont, and from a par- 
ticularly venomous’ strong poilt 
blocked the advance of the French 
right and the Marine left. Eventually 
the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, attack- 
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ing at 6:15 A. M., Oetober 5, after a 
powerful artillery bombardment, over- 
ran this strong point. Without the 
Division’s simultaneous advance 
north, the 2d Division flank would have 
remained open, and the clearing of this 
strong point would have been of local 
value only. Instead, the American- 
French line was pushed forward north 
of Blane Mont to the St. Etienne area. 


22d 


As Colonel Otto suspects, the early 
morning attack on October 6 by the 3d 
Battalion, 6th Marines and the 2d 
Battalion, 23d Infantry against Hill 
160 (Blodnitz Hill) and the trenches 
east of St. Etienne was not simply the 
fortunate result of agreement between 
the regimental commanders concerned. 
Direct arrangement for the infantry 
assault appears to have been delegated 
to the regimental commanders, subject 
to approval by the respective brigade 
commanders. Artillery coordination 
with the infantry, under 2d Field 
Artillery Brigade procedure, was 
effected through the liaison officers 
with the infantry regiments, and had 
been provide rapid 
preparations for extensive firing. In 
this instanee all guns of the brigade 
were used, with fire for an hour on 
the enemy front line, machine gun 
ests, rear areas, and communications, 
preceding a rolling barrage. Bitter 
experience had taught that the effective 
Way to overcome machine guns de- 
manded gunfire, and artillery inter- 
diction to prevent their support or 
reenforeement. Notes of telephone 
messages to Corps and 4th Brigade 
show that division headquarters was 
throughout touch with the 


developed to 


in close 
operation. 

The 6th Marine report dealing with 
‘is affair is distinguished by brevity. 


After reciting the attack order, it 
proceeds : 

This operation was successful, the posi- 
tion occupied, consolidated, strengthened 
and was held by the 3d Battalion until its 


relief by the 2d Battalion of the 142 Regt., 
36th Division, on the night of 9-10 October. 


The report of the 3d Battalion, 6th 
Marines, is not much longer. It notes 
some short firing from friendly ar- 
tillery, which likewise troubled the 23d 
Infantry. No operation reported from 
the 23d Infantry is available. 

The 36th American Division had had 
no combat experience. Without its 
artillery and engineers, it was hurriedly 
taken from its training area, and on 
September 28 placed in French Fourth 
Army Reserve. As the 2d Division had 
learned, assignment to French Army 
Reserve foreboded heavy action. The 
71st Brigade when it relieved the front- 
line units of the 2d Division fell heir 
to an unusually Kard situation, which 
was not simplified by the mechanics of 
the sector occupation. It was not 
under its own division commander; it 
held the entire division front ; two bri- 
gades were in support and guarding 
its flanks, but they were exhausted; 
and it had a stiff fight on its hands. 
This first engagement proved a harsh 
schooling and Colonel Otto is eminently 
fair in recognizing its difficulties. The 
October 8 attack met bitter resistance. 
The 2d Division operations report sum- 
marizes the day’s events: 

The 2d Division remained in position 
prepared to follow and support any ad- 
vance made by the 71st Brigade. 

The line was advanced from one-half to 
one kilometer. On the left, a battalion of 
the 4th Brigade, which was used for com- 
bat liaison between the Tist Brigade and 
the 7th French Division, took and organ- 
ized for defense St. Eitenne-a-Arnes, which 
had previously been partially occupied by 
the French. .... 

About 6:00 P. M. a determined German 


counter attack, preceded by a very heavy 
barrage, forced part of the front line to fall 
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back on the support battalions. It how- 
ever was again pushed forward. The 71st 
Brigade suffered severely from this barrage 
and counter attack. 

Another 2d Division report states : 

On the morning of October 8th, another 
attack was made. The Tist Brigade at- 
tacked to the front with its flanks pro- 
tected by combat groups of the 2d Divi- 
sion. The line was advanced somewhat, 
especially on the left, where a battalion of 
the 4th Brigade took and organized for 
defense St. Etienne, which had previously 
been partially oceupied by the French. 
Late in the afternoon a determined Ger- 
man counter attack preceded by a very 
heavy barrage foreed a partial withdrawal 
of the front line. This line, however, was 
restored when the barrage ceased. 

While Monograph No. 9 makes no 
reference to the afternoon counter at- 
tack of the Jagers of the German 195th 
Division, these extracts support Colonel 
Otto’s comment that the withdrawal 
of the American lines northeast of St. 
Etienne was in fact due to the counter 


attack, and was not voluntary. 


The German Third Army, casting 
up its accounts for October 8, optimis- 
tically referred to the day’s operations 
as a serious defeat for the enemy. 

The 36th Division took over the sector 
from the 2d Division on October 10. 
It continued to the north, and was re- 
lieved at the Aisne after very creditable 
operations. Its last action, which 
again fell to the lot of the 71st Bri- 
gade, was the capture of Forest Ferme. 
The division had been engaged for 
23 days. Transferred to the American 
First Army, it arrived in its new area 
only on October 31, and was not in 
line in the Argonne fighting. 

It may be of interest to contrast the 
dispositions of the 36th Division upon 
completion of its relief of the 2d Di- 
vision, with the basic 2d Division dis- 
positions. The 36th had its brigades 
in column, regiments abreast in each 
brigade; the 2d had brigades abreast, 
regiments in column in each brigade. 
This ‘‘square’’ four-regiment two-bri- 


cr 


gade organization is a source of fre. 
quent discussion. The two methods of 
employment here used in the same 
sector well illustrate its adaptability, 
quite apart from its recognized offen. 
sive and defensive power. 

The twenty-six maps in Colonel 
Otto’s study represent painstaking re- 
search and compilation, and are of 
very great value for permanent record. 
The official photographs reproduced 
are excellent. There are several errors 
in unit designation in the text: the 
French 21st Division’s mixed detach- 
ment (October 3) operated under XI 
Corps orders; on October 6 the French 
73d Division was on the right of the 
9th Infantry ; on October 8 an engineer 
battalion and the 4th Machine Gun 
Battalion relieved the liaison battalion 
of the 9th Infantry. The engineer 
element of the 2d Division, the 2d 
Engineers, was a regiment, not a 
battalion. Appendix II needs revision. 
The French 167th Division, not the 
67th, relieved the French 170th Di- 
vision on the night of October 2-3; in- 
correct reference to the 67th recurs 
many times in Monograph No. 9. There 
was no French 346th Division, but the 
346th Infantry Regiment was one of 
the regiments of the French 73d Div- 
ision, which should be shown in line 
from October 4-5 to the end of the 
operation. The insertion of the 170th 
Division at the 2d Division left on 
October 3 did not transfer it tempo- 
rarily from the XXI to the French 
XI Corps, as the army corps lines in 
the diagram might indieate, though its 
operation here was largely in the X! 
Corps sector. 


Blane Mont to a member of the 2d 
Division means the hardest, most ruth- 
less fighting of all the battles in which 
the division was engaged. On October 
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1 it had present for duty 1,131 officers 
and 26,574 men. By October 10 
casualties had reduced it to 922 officers 
and 21.803 men. Its infantry brigades 
lost some 30 per cent of their effective 


strength. It was hard for us; what 
about the other side? Colonel Otto’s 
thorough work answers this query, and 
it is welcomed as an important con- 
tribution. 


aj» 


Military Procedure 
Prepared expressly for the citizen-soldier 
Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. 8S. ARMy 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 8 


For study and file with Training Memorandum No. 1° 


LEADERSHIP 


The Subject of Leadership is a most 
difficult one. I feel that I am justly 
inviting a charge of inordinate conceit 
to attempt notes on a subject that can 
be developed by one better qualified 
than myself. However, in recent Notes 
on Training, I diseussed the Articles 
of War and the Man Driver, and it 
seems Only logical that you should be 
given something on the subject of 
Leadership. I offer my personal views 
on the subject. 

The military leader must first im- 
press his men with superior knowledge 
of the military profession. He need 
not be a finished scholar in military 
science and taeties. In fact we know 
that our next war will be fought by 
citizens, led largely by National Guard 
and Reserve officers, who ean not de- 
vote the time in peace needed to learn 
all there is to know about the military 
profession. , However, the National 
(mard offieer can and does acquire in 
time of peaee a military knowledge 


See 


INFANTRY JourRNAL for January, 1930. 


much superior to that of the average 
citizen. He therefore starts with 
superior knowledge and, with his edu- 
cational qualification, mental attain- 
ments, and capacity for absorbing more 
knowledge, he can easily maintain this 
lead in military knowledge. Superior 
military knowledge, however, will not 
be discovered unless the leader also 
possesses thé power to impart it to 
others; and, in the last analysis, it is 
the ability and manner of imparting 
his knowledge that measures the 
leader’s capacity to direct, control, and 
influence others in definite lines of 
action. 

In one of the closing paragraphs of 
the notes on control, it was stated that 
**Unselfishness is the key to loyalty 
and loyalty is the mainstay of control.”’ 
This might well be the text upon which 
to base the present discussion. Your 
reservoir of superior military know- 
ledge is for whom? Not for you, but 
for the men under you. It must be 
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conveyed and transmitted to the men 
with such tedious care, sympathetic 
consideration, and earnestness of pur- 
pose that they themselves will feel that 
your efforts are for their best interests, 
that you are offering them the best 
chance for preservation of life and limb 
on the modern battlefield. If you ap- 
proach the control and training of your 
men with this helpful attitude, your 
unselfishness is easily established and 
the loyalty that you, yourself, thus dis- 
play will begin to show increased re- 
turns from the men under you. 


Let us analyze briefly one of the. 


greatest obstacles to this unselfish atti- 
tude in training of troops. Personal, 
in the sense of selfish, ambition stands 
out to my mind as the biggest obstacle 
to true leadership. By this I mean the 
self-centered uppermost desire on the 
part of the officer for the vainglorious. 
It so readily leads to irritation, lack 
of sympathy, and man-driving tenden- 
cies, as opposed to the methods involv- 
ing care, consideration, and earnestness 
of purpose, so appreciated by soldiers 
and so effective in arousing their spirit 
of cooperation. The right kind of am- 
bition is a laudable trait and all officers 
should possess the unselfish variety ; 
but, like the reservoir of military know- 
ledge, the officer should share it with 
his men to the extent that they possess 
just as much of the right kind of am- 
bition as they can carry. Let it there- 
fore be unit ambition having for its 
gratification the very highest attain- 
ment of unit efficiency and not the 
personal vainglorious separate objective 
ambition of the unit commander. 
From the very moment that heels of 
men click simultaneously at the calling 
of attention, the men begin to feel the 
power of unity and to realize the value 
of control. As the unit’s efficiency 
improves, pride in achievement pits 


~ sees — a= 


in its appearance and esprit is rapidly 
developed, but the leader is still the 
fountain-head of morale, and he fosters 
the unit spirit and guides it towards 
the gratification of unit ambition, 

I have pointed out the necessity of 
side-tracking and even eradicating per- 
sonal ambition for the period of the 
emergency, but along with the joy of 
serving your unit, and with developing 
and gratifying your unit ambition, 
recognition of your personal worth will 
follow as a matter of course or military 
expediency. Your superb handling of 
this unit and its outstanding efficiency 
will early convince promotion makers 
that it is positively to the best interests 
of the Service that you be given three 
or more of such units to command, 
train, and fight. 

Application of the same underlying 
principles that brought the first urit 
to such a high state of efficiency will 
operate to bring the larger unit con- 
spicuously to the notice of the promo- 
tion makers. In this manner, and only 
in this manner, wherein promotion is 
a secondary incident, should personal 
ambition enter into the training and 
fighting of a unit. This will require 
constant self supervision, self analysis 
and a ‘‘voir dire’’ answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Am I doing this for myself or 
for my unit? 

I could elaborate upon obstacles to 
true leadership, such as favoritism, 
sareasm, impatience, nervousness, it- 
consistency, procrastination, conceit, 
or egotism (as opposed to the valuable 
quality of self-confidence), laziness, 
and other qualities, but I believe that ! 
have given you in this short note the 
best start toward true leadership if | 
have impressed you with the necessity 
of submerging personal to unit al- 
bitions, and of developing the latter t 
a superlative degree. 
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Coleman Hold and Trigger Squeeze Device 


66 OLDING and squeezing’’ is 

H admittedly a big factor in 
rife shooting, and any means to aid 
in training men properly to perform 
these necessary things is a help to bet- 
ter rifle marksmanship. 

In the 8th Infantry we tried out, dur- 
ing the last target season, an electric 
device, invented and patented by Col. 
Willis P. Coleman, Infantry, with such 
good results that I think it should be 
further described and explained to the 
service. 

The cost of the necessary materials 
to construct this device is very small, 
and the building so simple that any 
company mechanie should be able to 
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make it. The sketch shows its con- 
struction fully. 

The method of use is this. The pupil 
in the prone position aims at his target 
—the coach, lying beside him, inserts 
the ring over the plug. When the 
coaeh notices that the pupil has stead- 
ied down, he centers the ring so that 
it does not toueh the plug—rests his 
hand on the support and presses the 
switch. If the pupil continues to hold 
and squeeze, of course nothing happens, 
but if he jerks the trigger or does not 
hold properly, the bell rings. 


I_ happened to be watching one man 
try ‘‘holding and squeezing’’ for the 














The Coleman Hold and Trigger Squeeze Device in Use 
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first time in his life with this device. 
He was a flincher and when the bell 
rang, he jumped clear off the ground 
and everyone around him laughed. He 
evidently became disgusted with him- 
self because that was the last time he 
flinched. He was cured. 


War Department Document No. 786, 
April, 1918, describes this device and 
also gives an account of a test made at 
the Infantry School of Arms, Fort Sill, 
which states in part: 


Five enlisted men were used. Three 
were qualified men; one was an expert 
rifleman, one sharpshooter, and one 
marksman. Two were unqualified re- 
cruits. The device was thoroughly ex- 
plained to the five men, after which 
each man fired the rifle five times. The 
qualified men held properly and 
squeezed the trigger correctly each 
time, while the recruits were able to 
prevent the ringing of the bell, only 
two out of five times. After thirty min- 
utes practice however, these unqualified 
men became as proficient in the mech- 
anism of holding and squeezing as were 


ee 


the qualified men at the commence 
ment of the test. 

To shoot a rifle successfully, one 
must be brought to a realization of 
what ‘‘hold and squeeze’’ means. Tp 
do this successfully is the most diff. 
cult step in the instruction. And while 
there are many devices that assist in 
teaching men to become good rifle shots, 
they do not isolate the test of holding 
and squeezing, but, like gallery prac. 
tice, combine it with other features of 
the instruction. By this device a man’s 
inability properly to hold and squeeze 
becomes plainly apparent to him and 
his instructor, and therein lies its merit. 

Those who refer to War Department 
Document 786 will note that there is 
a difference between the drawing and 
deseription given therein and the one 
herewith. It was found more satis- 
factory to put the needle in the barre! 
and have the ring held by the coach 
because by this arrangement, the pupil 
ean take a natural position and aim. 
The coach then adjusts the ring and 
presses the switch and the actions of 
the pupil are normal and natural. 

Capt. C. C. Crossman, an authority 








“THE COLENAN” 
“HOLD AND TRIGGER SQUEEZE DEVICE” 
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on firearms and shooting, stated in an 
article in Popular Setence that this de- 
vice was most valuable for teaching 
hold and squeeze. 

I am sure that a trial will convince 


anyone that the Coleman Hold and 
Trigger Squeeze Device will train men 
in this important detail of marksman- 
ship better and quicker than any other 
method. 


ole 


Polo in North China 


ist Lizut. Haypen H. Boatner, 15 INFANTRY 


OLO was resumed in North China 
P jast summer with its old splendor. 
Thruout September and October tour- 
naments were held in both Peking and 
Tientsin. One team from Shanghai, 
four from Tientsin, and five from Pe- 
king played in these tournaments, 
almost exclusively either 
American or British colors. 

Polo in China is played exclusively 
on Mongolian ponies. These hearty 
and hardy little fellows, bred, raised, 
and abused on the plains and deserts 
‘f Mongolia, take to the game with rel- 
ish and keenness. Ranging from twelve 
hands three to fourteen hands, and 
weighing about 600 pounds, it is ap- 
parent they can have neither the body 
nor the bone of the Anglo-American 
horse. Painstaking selection and eare 
and a fair amount of horsemastership, 
however, make them very serviceable 
polo mounts, which, although lacking 
in bulk and frame, certainly have heart, 
grit. and stamina. It is amazing to 
see these stocky little animals perform- 
ing on the field even under a 190-pound 
rider. All the aids applied by the 
Chinese and Mongolians are on the 
forehand and, onee the pony has been 


wearing 


brought back on his haunches, he is 
quick to learn. Indeed it is amusing 
to watch the newcomer from the States 
as he rides the polo pony for the first 
time. So quickly do they stop and turn 
that one instinctively feels the legs 
should be raised in order to keep them 
from scraping ground. 

Polo in the 15th Infantry reached 
the pinnacle of success during the past 
year. Whole-hearted and intelligently 
directed support from the authorities, 
the players’ enthusiasm, and American 
hard riding propelled the senior and 
junior teams to North China Cham- 
pionships. Under the direction of 
Captain J. A. Nichols, a schooling pen 
and practice hitting cage were built 
and used. While the weather was still 
too cold for hard work the horses, were 
longed in a straw-covered pen and 
black board polo games were played at 
the weekly club gatherings. When 
Spring came, the team was grounded 
in team play, horsemanship, and hit- 
ting. The added advantage of having 
three players who had previously 
played under the same system at Fort 
Benning aided materially in the tour- 
naments that were to be played. 
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Trefoil Hangers for Water Bags 


N 1922 a trefoil hanger for water 

bags was approved. It has been is- 
sued, but few people are using it be- 
cause it was never fastened to the Ly- 
ster bag and few people know its 
merits. 


The trefoil hanger, invented by 
Major M. L. Todd, M.C., is a simple 














The Trefoil Hanger in Use 





contrivance, as the accompanying jl. 
lustrations show. 














Detail of the Trefoil Hanger 
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Regular Army 


As an incentive to better shooting 
Col. W. C. Sweeney, 3d Infantry, has 
offered to pay a cash prize of $5.00 
to each man of the nine rifle com- 
panies who qualifies as expert rifleman 
during the present target season—pro- 
vided that each rifle company must 
qualify at least 28 men as experts, and 
that Companies A and G, known for 
their high qualifications in past years, 
must qualify at least 32 men each. It 
will take good shooting to part Colonel 
Sweeney from any of his money. 


A fire in the American compound 
stables in Tientsin, China brought 
Chinese and American soldiers to 
gether in a fight against the flames. 
Ten minutes after the alarm was 
turned in the Chinese fire brigade was 
helping the 15th Infantry men to put 
out the fire. The excellent work of 
the fire fighters saved many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property. 





In the 20th Infantry, Col J. H. Nef 
commanding, the band won the Hodge 
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American and Chinese Soldiers Fighting Fire at Tientsin 


Trophy Mateh for smallbore pistol fir- 
ing for the year 1930. The educated 
fingers of the musicians were as good 
at pulling the triggers of their pistols 
as at pressing the keys of their instru- 


ments. 


On April 8 the 57th Infantry (PS), 
Col. Edgar A. Myer commanding, con- 
cluded its regular target season with 
satisfaction and pardonable pride in 
the results. More than 98 per cent 
of the riflemen in the regiment com- 
pleted record practice. Of this num- 
ber more than 99 per cent qualified. 
The average individual score reached 
the high mark of 296.22. 


Only one company in eleven failed 
to Surpass its reeord of last year, and 
this unit, holding the 1929 rifle trophy, 
laced the task of improving an average 

f 295.34, which it missed by 
only 43. Headquarters Company, 
» expert riflemen, 12 sharpshoot- 


ers, and 10 marksmen, qualified 100 
per cent and was high in the regiment 














The Hodge Trophy Won by the 20th 
Infantry Band 
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Reading of the Regimental History 
Part of the Organization Day Ceremonies of the 18th Infantry at Fort Hamilton 
New York on May 5, 1930 





with an average score of 305.66. Com- men were engaged during the after. el 
pany A led the rifle companies with noon periods in reconstructing bar- pi 
300.15, which was barely eleven points racks. 
ahead of the lowest unit in the regi- 
ment. In every respect this record is 
an improvement over 1929, which is 
the more creditable in that throughout 
preparatory training—limited to seven 
training days—and range practice all 


The Beautiful McQuaide Pistol 
Team Trophy 


won by the 30th Infantry in September, 
1929, at Camp MecQuaide, Capitola, 
Calif., in competition with the 250th 
Coast Artillery (Calif. N. G.) the 63d 
Coast Artillery and the 76th Field Ar- 
tillery, and presented to the regimeut by 
Brig. Gen. R. E. Mittelstaiedt, Adjutant 
General of California, at a regimental 
review on April 24, 1930. 
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National Guard 


Civic SERVICE 

Every National Guard unit may have 
opportunities to be of marked service 
to its community. Most of these op- 
portunities arise out of emergencies 
that accompany some calamity—fire, 
flood, cyclone; others arise out of dis- 
orders that threaten the destruction of 
life or property. 

On such oceasions the resources of 
the community are strained and often 
break down. It is then that an or- 
ganized and disciplined body of men 
can step into the breach. The local 
National Guard unit is just the or- 
ganization for the purpose—and it 
should be prepared. 

For effective work there must be a 
completely prepared plan before the 
emergency is on. Local National 
(Guard commanders should make esti- 
mates of the situation, taking into ac- 
count local dangers and _ resources. 
They should then decide just what 
they propose to do under each possible 
emergency. Such plans should become 
part of the unit records and should be 
studied in the troop schools. Every 
man should know what they are and as 
nearly as possible what he is to do. 

Each company commander of a Na- 
tional Guard unit will have his own 
problem, but there are certain features 


that will apply to nearly every situa- 
tion. 


1. Fire Relief. 

a. Help the local police to keep 
spectators and traffie out of danger, 
and from interfering with the first ce- 
partment. This means guarded fire 
lines and traffie contro! stations at in- 
tersecting streets at a safe distance 
from the fire. 

b. Help in the guarding of fire ce- 
vastated areas to prevent looting and 
los of property. This means patrol 


work and guards over valuable prop- 
erty. 

ce. When necessary, help in the fire 
fighting. Actual fire fighting will be 
limited to emergencies. It is generally 
better to leave this to the firemen and 
to limit the National Guard activities 
to preventing interference. 

d. Organize and direct the work of 
salvage crews. Arrangements may be 
made to organize salvaging parties 
under the leadership of National 
Guardsmen. 

e. Help in saving the lives of per- 
sons who may be trapped by the fire. 
Only strong, agile men should be told 
off for this service. 

f. Suceor for people rendered home- 
less by the fire, until the civil author- 
ities can make arrangements for their 
eare. In this service medical detach- 
ments may render invaluable service. 
Large groups of people should be taken 
well out of the way. In the great fire 
at Tokio, Japan, which followed the 
earthquake of 1923, a large mass of 
people congregated in a public park 
where they were thought to be per- 
fectly safe. However, in a few hours 
the fire reached them. The result was 
that more than 40,000 persons were 
literally roasted alive. 


2. Flood Relief. 

a. Help the local authorities in the 
removal of inhabitants to higher 
ground. 

b. Help in salvage work. 

e. Guard valuable property. 

d. Help in reseue work. 


e. Handle the distribution of pro- 
visions to sufferers. 


3. Tornadoes and Cyclones. 

The havoe wrought by tornadoes and 
cyclones is so sudden and so varied 
that it is difficult to do anything until 
the shock is over. It is then a matter 
of doing what is possible to alleviate 
suffering. The plans for such a dis- 
aster should include: 
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a. Help in rescue work and eare 
of the injured. 

b. Establish fire guards to extin- 
guish quickly any fires that may start. 

e. Help in the work of assembling 
the bodies of the dead and getting them 
to a place where identification is prac- 
ticable and they ean be taken over by 
relatives and friends. Here again 
rescue parties may be organized and 
operated under the leadership of Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

d. Help in the care of people ren- 
dered homeless by the catastrophe. 

National Guard units have kitchen 


and messing equipment that they can 
use to run messes at which several hun- 
dred people can be fed. All of the in- 
stances mentioned will require provi- 
sions for feeding people, and the plans 
should include arrangements for the 
expansion of messing facilities to the 
limit. Experienced cooks may be lack- 
ing, but they can be drafted from res- 
taurants and, under the supervision of 
National Guard officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, they can be used to 
good purpose. Each company of the 
National Guard should inelude in its 
emergency plan arrangements for con- 
dueting a mess for at least 500 persons 
for a few days. 

A certain number of people will have 
to be housed temporarily. Armories, 
publie buildings, and vacant ware- 
houses may be used. Immediate sani- 
tary arrangements must be made. 
They cannot be dispensed with for 
even an hour without endangering the 
health of the community and running 
the chance of an epidemic. 

From all of this it may be seen that 
the National Guard has a real peace- 
time mission—one that is worthy of its 
best efforts. The National Guard unit 
in a town is often the only organized 
body of men capable of handling such 
situations. In improvised organiza- 
tions there is too much lost motion and 





waste ; affairs get out of hand and choas 
reigns. The National Guard unit that 
is ready and renders prompt service a} 
a time when service is needed makes , 
place for itself with the people of the 
community. They do not forget these 
things. 

Let your National Guard unit have 
plans for such service, and let the 
people know that you have such plans. 
And when misfortune comes, put the 
plans into operation without lost mo 
tion and waste. 


Pay at NATIONAL MATCHES 


It is the desire of the Chief. Militia 
Bureau, that all officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard who attend 
the National Matches be paid at Camp 
Perry before departure for home sta- 
tions. This will save complications in 
computing items that affect pay. 

Last year it was found that a nun- 
ber of officers claimed pay in a grade 
higher than that indicated on the state 
order detailing them as members of 
the team, and had nothing to show for 
it. The finance officer pays on the 
information contained in the Official 
National Guard Register, which is pub- 
lished as of June 30 each year, but 
is not issued to the service until about 
the beginning of the next year. If 
an officer has been federally recognized 
in a higher grade since the publication 
of the last register, June 30 of the 
preceding year, he must have in his 
possession the certificate, Militia Bu- 
reau Form No. 3a, as evidence of such 
recognition and present it to the f- 
nance officer who makes the payments. 
Officers should have their federal ree- 
ognition certificates with them at the 
matches when such recognition is in 
a higher grade than that shown in 
the register. 
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The promotion of enlisted men after 
the issue of the state order detailing 
the teams is another thing that causes 
changes. The finanee officer bases his 
pay computations on the grade as 
shown in the state order. In order to 
settle correetly the finance officer has 
to have an amended state order or the 
order of the commander making the 
promotion. If the man accepts pay in 
the grade of sergeant he is going to 
make a claim for the balance of his 
pay when he gets back home. This 
necessitates a supplemental payroll. 
It also means a transfer of funds from 
the national match funds to corps area 
commanders, beeause the teams are 
paid from national match funds and 
not from the regular appropriations 
of the Militia Bureau. 

All of these difficulties may be ob- 
viated by having the orders detailing 
the teams cite the team members in 
the grades in which they are to arrive 
at Camp Perry and participate in the 
National Matches. 


DISCHARGE OF NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 
Heretofore the discharge of an en- 
listed man of the National Guard or 
the National Guard Reserve before ex- 
piration of his term of enlistment had 
to have the approval of the Secretary 
of War. The administrative procedure 
was through the Chief, Militia Bureau. 
The regulations have now been changed 
so as to vest this authority in the hands 
of the governors of the States, and 
prior authority for the same does not 
have to be obtained, 
This authority of the governors is 
so extended over those men of the 
National Guard who reenlist for three 
years. Upon their own application, 
they may now be discharged at the ter- 
mination of their first or their second 
ar of service, provided there is no 
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state or national emergency which 
would require their services or nene i8 
imminent. 

This marks a step forward in army 
administration and saves much paper- 
work in the offices of the Adjutants 
General and the Militia Bureau. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT SCHOOL OF FIRE 


The infantry antiaircraft school of 
fire which was established at the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry last 
year is to be continued this year. The 
course of training for 1930 has been 
carefully planned, and the scope of 
training will be widened to include 
defense against low-flying airplanes 
and infantry offensive action against 
them. 

The course will include the study of 
flight and the attack characteristics of 
the different types of aircraft; the 
technique of firing at rapidly moving 
targets; and the theory of calculating 
leads. The practical work will con- 
sist of firing at stationary and moving 
targets. 

The antiaircraft range at Camp 
Perry is equipped with a series of spe- 
cial prepared targets representing air- 
planes in minature. The range is 1000 
inches. The targets are operated so as 
to correspond in movement and speed 
with the maneuvers of an airplane 
1000 feet distant and traveling at a 
rate of more than 100 miles per hour. 
The object is to hit the silhouette in a 
vital spot while the target is in motion. 
All of this may appear impossible to 
the untrained man, but it has been 
found to be astonishingly easy with 
training and practice. 

The final practice is firing at sleeve 
targets towed by an airplane traveling 
at more than 100 miles per hour. The 
pilot in the towing plane simulates, as 
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far as safety will permit, the move- 
ments of an attack plane operating 
against troops on the ground. Remark- 
able results were achieved last year, 
even with the hurriedly gotten to- 
gether equipment for this class of fir- 
ing. The scores indicated that a slant 
ranges of less than 500 yards a plane 
has little or no chances of escape from 
a reasonable volume of fire from well 
trained riflemen, and at ranges as 
great as 1000 yards the possibility of 
planes accomplishing a tactical mis- 
sion against ground troops is relative- 
ly small. 

National Guardsmen who attend the 
National Matches this fall should take 
advantage of the opportunity for the 
training which this splendid course af- 
fords. They will then be in position to 
take the information they have gained 
back home with them, and to act as 
instructors. 

If sums clear that, with ground 
troops properly trained, attack planes 
are not going to have things all 
their own way. Rifle fire is going to 
keep them so high that much of the 
effect of the fire from the planes will 
be lost. Hedge-hopping is not going 
to be the popular outdoor sport that it 
promised in the beginning. 


Ruues For Tactical EXeErcises 


In the publication of his training 
program for the field training of the 
36th division, Maj. Gen. John A. 
Hulen, Texas National Guard, has set 
forth some rules for the conduct of 
tactical exercises that may well be 
adopted by other units. They follow. 

1. A reasonable tactical situation 
should be presented and the exercise 
should be designed to illustrate a 
simple tactical principle. 

2. Realistic conditions should be 


approached. Intervals, distances, and 
ranges should be in accordance with 
modern conditions and weapons. The 
attention of troops carrying out an ex. 
ercise should not be distracted with 
the presence within a few yards of 
other troops otherwise engaged. 


3. The imagination of all partiei- 
pating in the exercise should be ap. 
pealed to, not strained. Outlining the 
position of an enemy with a few sil- 
houette targets or flags, marking in a 
similar manner the location of adja- 
cent or supporting troops, use in some 
exercises of blank ammunition, and 
similar devices, tend to keep the 
troops interested and thereby greatly 
increase the value of the exercise. 

4. Sufficient time should be allowed 
to prevent exercises, through hurried 
execution, from failing to impart 
the instruction intended. Time must 
be allowed for necessary reconnaissance 
issue of orders, and logical develop- 
ments. 


5. Exercises should be supervised 
and followed by critiques. Errors 
threatening the logical continuation of 
the exercise should be corrected at the 
time. 

6. Exercise should provide for the 
eventual employment of all the com- 
mand. No portion of a unit carrying 
out an exercise should be left for long 
periods of time with nothing to do. 
All men must be kept interested and 
informed as to the nature, object, and 
development of the exercise. 


Tue NATIONAL TROPHY 


Many National Guard organizations 
are overlooking an opportunity by their 
lack of interest in the National Guard 
trophy competition which is provided 
for in paragraph 63, National Guard 
Regulations No. 45. Get out your file 
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of regulations and look over that para- 
graph and you will see that the re- 
quirements are liberal. 

By going into the trophy competi- 
tion a company commander can in- 
erease interest in rifle marksmanship 
and, as a by-product, stimulate the 
morale of his company. Again, pos- 
session of a trophy such as this marks 
the company as a ‘‘winner,’’ a con- 
dition that always imereases esprit. 

Each State has a National Trophy 
intended for award to the company or 
similar unit that attains the highest 
figure of merit at its annual record 
range practice with the rifle. The 
minimum requirements are that 30 
per cent of the maintenance strength 
of the unit qualify as marksmen or 
better. 

The figure of merit is arrived at by 
multiplying the number of expert rifle- 
men by 100; sharpshooters by 85; and 
marksmen by 75; then dividing this 
total by a number that represents the 
total actual strength of the company 
in officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men on the last day of the preseribed 
range practice period. If the actual 
strength is than maintenance 
strength, the maintenance strength fig- 
ure is used as the divisor. 


less 


Thirteen States awarded this trophy 
to organizations in 1928. The suecess- 
ful companies were: Co. A, 148th Inf., 
California; Serv. Co., 169th Inf., Con- 
necticut; Hq. Co., 2d Bn., 268th Inf., 
Hawaii; Hq. Co., 58th Brig., Mary- 
land; Co. A, 110th Eng., Missouri; 
Co. L, 163d Inf., Montana; Tr. B, 
102d Cav., New Jersey; Co. G, 182d 
Inf., Oregon; Co. L, 295th Inf., Porto 
Rico; Btry. E, 243d C. A., Rhode 
Island; Hq. Co., 2d Bn., 143rd Inf., 
Texas; Co. I, 172d Inf., Vermont; and 
Co. ©, 109th Eng., South Dakota. 


In addition to receiving the National 
Trophy, each winner receives an en- 
graved certificate setting forth the 
achievement, which is signed by the 
Assistant Secretary of War and the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau. This 
document becomes part of the per- 
manent records of the company. 

Organization commanders are urged 
to look into this matter of the Na- 
tional Trophy. It is a feature of Na- 
tional Guard activity that is well worth 
all of the time and effort that one can 
put into it. It will help morale and 
will produce a marked increased in- 
terest in rifle markmanship. 


OKLAHOMA CONVENTION 

More than 100 officers of the Okia- 
homa National Guard assembled at 
Oklahoma City for the annual State 
convention of the National Guard As- 
sociation. Sessions were presided over 
by Brig. Gen. William S. Key were 
held on two days. The activities of 
the National Guard for the past year 
were reviewed and plans were made 
for continued progress. There was 
much interest in the improvements be- 
ing made in the National Guard field 
training area at Fort Sill. 


Maj. Gen. William G. Everson, 
Chief, Militia Bureau, was present and 
addressed the convention twice. 


One of the leading topics of diseus- 
sion was the provisions to be made by 
the State Legislature for state-owned 
armories for the National Guard. It 
was led by General MePherren, who 
is taking much interest in the matter. 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. They are Col. William A. 
Graves, 189th Field Artillery, Presi- 
dent; and Lieut. Col. Charles Daly, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





























GERMAN StTupENTS’ War LETTERS, 
translated and arranged from the 
original edition of Philipp Witkop 
by A. F. Wedd. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, 1929. 376 pages. 
This volume contains extracts from 

the letters of more than 100 German 

university students who died for the 

Fatherland. The letters were selected 

from some 20,000 placed at the dis- 

posal of Doctor Witkop by relatives 
and friends of the fallen. 

As typical of the letters: Johannes 
Hass, aged 24, wrote to his parents: 

‘‘The day after tomorrow I return 
to the Front. Don’t lets worry about 
that. Life is worth fighting and run- 
ning risks for!’’ A month later he 
wrote: ‘‘I am lying on the battlefield, 
wounded in the body. I think I am 
dying. I am glad to have time to 
prepare for the heavenly homecoming. 
Thank you, Dead Parents. God be with 
you. Hans.’’ 

A splendid antidote to the whining 
tone of ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ which gave a wholly different 
impression of the philosophy of the 
German student. Perhaps this volume 
was prepared to set the world straight. 
Self abnegation, courage, patriotism. 
and confidence in the cause for which 
they fought breathe in every letter. 

® 

Wuite Eacies, by Val Gielgud. 
Houghton-Mifflin, New York, 1929. 
279 pages, $2.00. 

A thrilling tale of the exploits of 
Adam Konski a Pole in the French 
Seeret Service during Napoleon’s dis- 
astrous campaign in Russia. 
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White Eagles is a story of adventur 
and a historical romance written by , 
great-nephew of Ellen Terry, who 
main hobby is the study of military 
history. 

® 

CLEMENCEAU, by Jean Martet Long.” 

mans, Green & Co., New York, 1930, 
366 pages. $5.00. 

A sympathetic yet faithful study of | 
the ‘‘Tiger’’ by his private seeretary, 
Clemenceau is shown as the world 
knows him, domineering and dom- 
inant, ruthlessly attacking anything 
that endangers his beloved France. 

The attacks on Foch which appear 
in Clemenceau’s own book do not ap- 
pear in Martet’s book, but the Tiger’s 
hostility to Poincaré is displayed m- 
reservedly. 

The Clemenceau of post-war days 
is a masterly human being, but how 
bitter, how unlovely! Martet paints for 
posterity a portrait of the man who 
wrote his biographer: 

‘‘T have been criticized and violently 
attacked. I shall be again. In order 
to answer these attacks it is possible 
that you will have need of certain 
documents. I am giving them @ 
you.”’ 

Lincotn at Gerryspure, by William 
E. Barton. Bobbs-Merrill, Indiat 
apolis, 1930. 254 pages. $4.00. 
Dr. Barton has presented in an in 

teresting way what Lincoln intended 

to say at Gettysburg; what he said: 
what he was reported to have said: 
and what he wished he had said. 

Illustrated by facsimiles of the firs! 
draft, the copy held in his hand while 
































Smart and 
Practieal 


From the time of its introduction, 


the new Chevrolet Six has been 





enjoying an exceptional vogue 
among those who refuse to com- 


promise with quality. 


To be sure, they obtain in the 
Chevrolet Six those elements of 
smoothness, quietness, comfort and 
safety which are so essential to 
motoring enjoyment. But equally 
important is the fact that Chev- 
rolet lines, silhouette, finish and 
appointments bespeak smartness, 


taste and discrimination. 


And nothing could be more logical. 
For of all low-priced cars, the 
Chevrolet Six is the only one whose 
appearance reveals the masterly 
skill in design and craftsmanship 
everywhere associated with the 


words, “Body by Fisher.” 





CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
[Uustrated above is the Sport Coupe priced $655 at the Flint factory Division of General Motors Corporation 


Open Models $495 and $555. Closed Models $565 to $725 
f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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PRESSURE GUN IN POSITION FOR FIRING 


Speed with Safety 


OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 








7 secure the utmost speed or 
Vv 


elocity of the shot charge with 
safety to shooters, pressure tests 
are necessary and are made regu- 
larly by the powder maker, the 
ammunition company and the gun 
manufacturer. 
Starting, with the powder, where 
speed begins, the pressures devel- 
oped by various powders are tested 
in the laboratories of the du Pont 
Company. The pressure gauge is a 





made to standard dimensions. It is provided 
with a hole in the barrel directly above the 
chamber. Into this is tightly fitted a sliding 
piston. A lead cylinder is held securely be- 
tween this piston and an adjustable anvil 
mounted on the barrel. The shells to be 
tested have a hole cut the same diameter as 
that of the piston and in a position that 
brings it directly under the piston. When the 
shot is fired, the expanding powder gases 
drive the piston sharply against the soft lead 
cylinder and compress it. The amount of 
compression is a measure of the pressure 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delawi 
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Sectional View of Pressure 
Gauge Showing Location 
of Piston and Piston Hole 


very strongly constructed gun with a chamber 


























developed. This pressure tes, 
which provides a safety control, ii 
frequently made during the many 
facture of du Pont smokeless pow 
ders. Every und of du Pont 
powder must develop the pressur 
specified by the ammunitio 
makers, who, in conjunction wit 
the gunmakers, have worked ot 
an ample margin of safety. Tk 
ammunition loaders repeat fund 
mentally the same tests wha 
loading du Pont powders, under typiadl 
manufacturing conditions. 
The gunmaker likewise makes tests for safety 
—the most important of which is designate, 
“The Definitive Proof of the Gun.” In th 
test the gun is subjected to a pressure fra 
25 per cent to 40 per cent greater than th 
service pressure thus providing the neces 
margin of safety. The use of elaborate testint 
equipment operated and supervised by bt 
listic experts ensures the uniformity ¢ 
performance of du Pont Smokeless Powdes 
and the consequent satisfaction and sale 
of shooters. 
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SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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delivering the address, the final manu- 
script written later to appear in ‘* Au- 
tograph Leaves of Our Country’s Au- 
thors.”’ 

The author, after searching for 
every significant detail, has presented 
the whole story of Lineoln’s elassie, 
substantiated by a wealth of doeumen- 
tary evidence. 

© 
Eruan ALLEN, by John Pell. Hougb- 

ton-Mifflin, New York, 1929. 337 
With copious notes, chron- 
biography. Indexed. 


pages. 
ology and 
$5.00. 

This biography of the dynamic lead- 
er of the Green Mountain Boys shgws 
Ethan Allen as a land speculator, a 
Robin Hood, an inspired leader, and 
a skilful publicity agent. 

The author pictures Allen as traf- 
ficking with the British as well as with 
the Continental congress in his efforts 
to secure recognition of Vermont as a 
Whatever we might 
think of Allen as a patriot, we must 
admit that he kept the New Yorkers, 
whom he hated, from gaining posses- 
sion of the land east of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

‘Ethan Allen is an interesting story 
of a man who fought tooth and nail 
for what he believed was right. It 
throws on one of our national heroes 
a side light which enables us to eval- 
uate him more accurately. 


® 


Tie Srrance DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
Harpine, by Gaston B. Means. 
Guild Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1930. 312 pages, $3.50. 
This book purports to be based on 

the diaries of Gaston Means, who was 

an investigator of the Department of 

Justice during Harry M. Daugherty’s 





tenure of office. It is a part of the 
inside story of the ‘‘White House 
Gang.”’ 

Means marshals evidence to support 
his belief that Mrs. Harding poisoned 
her husband and that Jess Smith was 
murdered. He points to the sudden 
death of a number of the men con- 
nected with the ‘‘Ohio Gang.’’ He in- 
fers that they were murdered by 
‘*Them.”’ 

Much of the Means testimony in the 
investigation of Attorney General 
Daugherty is offered as documentary 
evidence of many assertions in the 
book, but in some cases it is neither 
relevant nor convincing. 

Beyond doubt, there is a great deal 
of truth in the book, but it is hard to 
accept as his main insinuation—that 
the President was murdered by bis 
wife. One wonders if Mr. Harding’s 
stomach was examined after his death. 

Nan Britton of ‘‘The President’s 
Daughter’’ fame, plays a big part in 
the book. Means claims to have in- 
vestigated her at the instigation of 
Harding. 

The story is interestingly told. 


® 
Secret Envoy, by Maude Parker. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1930. 


303 pages. $2.00. 

A fast moving tale of a girl of an 
old Georgetown family, who has en- 
treé the haut monde of Washington. 
Practically penniless, she has an op- 
portunity to use her unusual intel- 
ligence to the advantage of a New York 
banker. He pays her well. Of course, 
her brother is in hospital and she 
must have money—so, she passes in- 
formation. Then there are congress- 
men of great discernment and a young 
man in the inner circles of the State 
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Department. Intrigue and counter- 
intrigue. Diane More soon finds her- 
self in a jam. 

A story of a secret lobby such as 
Oppenheim might have imagined, 
written by one who knows her Wash- 
ington. 

® 
JOURNEY’s Enp, by R. C. Sherriff and 

Vernon Bartlett. Stokes, New York. 

1930. 308 pages. $2.50. 

‘The Great War Novel for 
PEACE”’ heads the blurb on this novel 
of the war play by the same name. 
More of the ‘‘indictment of war’’ 
stuff. Certainly the author did not 
think that people who do think had to 
wait until the play appeared to realize 
that war is a cruel thing. 

The most lovable character, Osborne 
—the one the author builds up so 
cleverly, is killed during a foolish raid. 
Perhaps such raids were really made, 
but it is hard to believe that the Brit- 
ish ‘‘telegraphed their punches.’’ Then 
young Raleigh is killed— he too is 
made lovable. Suppose Hibbert had 
been bumped off instead, would there 
have been the emotional revulsion? Of 
eourse not. It is only when death 
strikes close to use that we heed. 

** Journey’s End gets a lot of people 
into an emotional state and they pro- 
claim it as an ‘‘indictment against 
war.”’ 

The story is well-done. It is realistic. 
The trouble lies with those who try 
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to make it stand in relation to war 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is claimed to ie 
stood to slavery. People who all 
their brains to work know the dangem 
hardships, and privations of wa 
Books that psychoanalyze on war gp 
informative to those who refuse to 5 
mit their thoughts to travel to | . 
seamy side of life unless the vehicle m 
dramatic emotion. oe 
@ 
On Tue Anvin, by L. L. Crawford 

Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, fi 9, 

367 pages. $2.50. 

The story of an intelligent boy, the 
son of an English father and a Ge 
man and Chilean mother, who ret 
up in Chile. The World War § 
out just as he is about to go to college 
in England. : 

Tim’s love for his grandfather, Gen 
eral Hardt von Schulenberg, on one 
side, and for his father on the ¢ 
make it hard for him to decide, 
the scales are turned by his tutor 
departs for France. 

The author knows his Chile 
paints a sympathetic picture of 
fine old German grandfather. I 
courage and understanding of that 4 
veteran of the Franco-Prussian 
are well handled. The cha 
breathe of reality. 

‘‘On the Anvil is a notable 
It stands head and shoulders above? 
general run of the war novels 
flooding the book stores. 
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